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Lfesty gas has employed the pens: of the moft 
eminent ancient and modern Critics, but’ has Hever been 
treated more {cientifically than in the elabogate roduétion now . 
before us. Not, content with drawing his shieeasnen from 
examples, the author has afcended to the fources of. intellec- 
tual fenfatidn, atid developed the influerice of the feveral fa» 
culties of the mihd, both feparately and when combiried, on 
the art which is the fubjeé&t of his enquiry. . The. ‘irtadiations 
of genius are here. traced to their center with the acute dif- 
cernment of philofophy, and in the various provinces of com- 
pofition ‘the theory dtd praiice are perfpicioufly “deli- 
heated, 

In the firft fe&tion we are : prefented with introduory, abfery- 
ations on the nature of compofition, and with the method i in: 
which the author propofes to inveftigate his fubje@: 

* Campofition; fays he,, will probably be. conteriplated ee ‘ 


‘find that reflects on its nature, importance, Rare ndency, in 
the two following general lights. It will be confid 


as the refult of a peculiar combination,, fof the fy fa- 

culties of the mind: in another, as an nay hy Ringe bj Hite $i 
ular characters, divided j into various pale pen <4 
eéts of the of ae importance to the civilization 

mankind, It.is propoled, in the prefent Eflay, to. Bina: 


copious fi fab eft under thefe general heads: in the profec ' 
OL, XVIII, age nk ye ofecution of 
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82 Ogilvie’s Ob/efvatiaps 0 Compofition. 
which, afteohaving endeavoured to point out the fpheres of the 
‘intellectual powers in this art, to mark the fignatures by which 
each is difcriminated; to difplay their diverfified combinations, 
and to Jay down fuch rules as tend to bring thefe mof nearly to 
an equipoife, when found-to-have been originally difproportioned 5 
we propofe to confider, in feparate feétions, the principal charac- 
ters of claflical conrpofition ; totakea view of its various: fpecies, 
as formed by the union of thefe charaéters; and to conclude the 
wom by making fome obfervationé off the defign, nmportance, and 
tendency of the art.’ 


The faculties of the mind whofe offices in the province of 
eompofition the author defcribesy are the utidéTftanding ; the 
imagination,~or inventive -power; difcernment, “as indicating 
the operation of both; and memory. ‘Fhe three firft of thefe 
faculties, he obferves, though poffefling diftin& deparements,. 
neceffarily exert united influence-in every fpecies—of compoft- 
tion, when properly executed. The author thus difcrimimates 
the powers of ‘imagination and judgment. 

“® The underftanding is that power of the mind which: deter- 
mines the relation of parts to each other in laying down the plarm 
of a performance of whatever, nature; which judgeth of its com-. 
prehenfion as fuited- to the fubjeét} which, following the feries of 
effetts to their original, inveftigates a caufe ; and fuperintends the 
conduct of this procedure in {uch a manner as to make the ex- 
preffion’ bear’ the famie relation to the fentiments of any perform- 
ance which thefe laft-are required to do to each other.”—** Ima- 
gination: or the: inventive faculty, as it 1s denominated, js that 
which ftrikes_ out, happy imitations, forms new and original .af- 
femblages of ideas; and. thus fupplies the materials of thofe jut 
and beautifal ilJultrations, which at the fame time improve the 
expreffion Of compofition, and heighten the effet of its fentiment.’” 
—* Byidifeernment we underftand: that faculty which, without 
earrying on any regular procefs,- ¢omprehends:as..it were inftanta- 
neoufly the proper manner of: treating any fubjeét, by fixing upon 
the'points that are of principal’ confequence, and aecomplifbeth by 
this’ mean, at once,’ purpofes which the underftanding alone cannat 
effectuate in ome cafes by amy exertion; and obtains in- thofe to 
which.jt: 3s adapted, by. a flow and deliberate procedure.” This 
power appears to participate of both the former, but is conftituteé 


“wholly by neither. ‘From judgment,. confidered by itfelf, it differs: 


remarkably in quicknefs of perception at all times_univerfally, and 
éven tipon fome occafions, ints “clioice of objects. From. 1imagi- 
nation ite no lefsdiftinguifhed by making @ jaf initead of a fa- 
Emon or indif{criminate feleZion of means; and by going to: the 

yottom of a frabject, inftéad of fkimming lightly on its: furface. 


‘Difcernment, ° thus including a part of the’ offices’ botti of judg- 


ment and imagination, we thai) @nd'to act im different departments, 
according to the pro h in which either of thefe faculties is 
‘conferred on ah ind; "-"Phus when a large faye of the in- 





‘wentité js United witha’ fiweh ‘greater propecciga of the reafoning 
ity 


rer, to Which lait therefore it i¢ wholly fublervient, the intel- 


" Jeétual eye, tHotizh’ taking “cognizance in ‘general’ of all objets, 
' will be confpicuous printipally, eitler in condyéting, or’ in judg~ 
{iaiitidion ich is ‘direéted by eRe iinderita 
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Ogilvie’sO/rsmiontionComppfties. - 8h 
judgeth for infance in this cafe of the force and propriety of aa 
argument, whole connection with the fabject might whally ¢fcaps 
the obfervation of a lefs intelligent mind, It, — toge 
proofs from. every quatter, to fupport and confirm an .hy 
framed originally, by an act that.indicates the melt, acute perce 
tion ; and hits (to ufe the language of an eminent writer),upo 
that particular point on which the bent. of each ‘argument turns, 
or the force of each motive depends."’ Thus; at, is, that,:phij a> 

: 


phical difcernment is peculiarly conftituted, and es. 
euous, either in the My igptecing compofition, when. a fi is me- 
thodifed and difcuffed, or in forming an eftimate of the execution 


when fubmitted to critical inveftigation. . : bien ih eh 
_ § A proportion of the inventive faculty more. adequate to that 
of the reafoning power, (each fuppofed to exif in an eminent de- 
gree) renders the influence of difcernment fill more conf{picuous 
than in the former inftance, becaufe it appears with equal advan- 
tage in this cafe, when judging of the arts, as well\as of the in- 
veltigations of fcience ; and will pronounce as properly of what.is — 
beautiful inthe one, as of what is juft and decifive in the other. 
The means by which both is effectuated we thall conjider, mace 
particularly, when we come to treat of this as a difting faculty, 
operating univerfally on the various branches of compofition.’ . 


In the fotir fubfequent feGions Dr. Ogilvie cotifiders fepa- 
rately the above mentioned faculties of the. mind, as they res 
late to. compofition.. .The firft in order is that.of the under- 
ftanding. auch ta gem 

This faculty, our author obferves, is principally con 
‘in the difcovéry of a theory or’ hypothefis ;’ the 'difpofition” of 
the, feveral parts of a work in fuch otder as. moft effedtually 
anfwers the purpofe intended ; the comprehepfion of the plan 
‘beft adapted for the profecution of ‘every fubje& ;and laftly, 
the propriety of fentiment’ and illuftration.” ‘On thefe feveral 
“heads we meet with many judicious and appo te remarks. 
We fhall lay before our readers the, atguments- which. are ad- 
vanced to prove the influence of the undetftanding on pro- 
‘priety of ‘fentiment. , —— ate s, 

. € In all produétions whatevér, propriety of fentiment is i 4 
ably cHarateriftical of an authot's LadetRiading shod ip senary: 
teed fo naturally to this original, as never; when difcoyered, td 
be afcribed to another. But what, it will be faid, is meant by 
this term propriety when. applied to the fentiment of Compofition 
in the various fpecies of the art? It isa vague and general defig- 
nation that admits of different views, according to that branch of 

the prefent fubje& to which it is applied ; and its fenfe ought 
+ _ therefore to be determined ee exemplified in each of thefe des 
partments confidered by atfelf. This requifition is undoubtedly _ 


_ juft, and in order to asi{wer it, we muft entér fomewhat more par- 
ticularly into the fubject. 


© Propriety charafterifing the differeiit fpeties of Cottipofition,. 

fuggelts different ideas, according to the nature and tendency of 

each. Thus in philofophy, where it is expetted that every. pofi« 

tion will be confirmed by the beft adapted evidence, propriety of 

fentiment is faid to obtain ae the author, though ee 
2 | draw 














84 Ogilvie’s Objfervations en Compofition. 
drawn into little digreflions, yet keeps clofe in general to the prin- 
cipal objeé& of his refearch ; and feleéts from the various argu- 
ments or illuftrations that occur to him, thofe whole immediate 
tendency is to prove or explain the point which he hath ultimate 
ty in view. In hiftory, where the narrative manner takes place 
of the didatic, fentiments have propriety, when thefe grow as it 
were naturally out of the detail, and feem to be neceffary parts of 
the work itfelf, rather than fuperfiuities that may be lopped off 
from it. Ih eloquence, propriety of fentiment requires, that the 
orator fhould fix upon fuch motives and arguments as he knows 
will make the moft lafting impreffion upon the audience to whont 
his difcourfe-is addrefled ; and that the'whole fhould be enforced 
by obférvations judicioufly adapted to the nature of the fubjeé, 
and to the ciréumftances of the hearers.—With regard to the pos 
etic art indeed, ‘as it admits of much greater variety of Compofi- 
tion than any of the others it is more eafy in moft eafes to per- 
ceive the effects of this propriety of fentiment, than to fay parti- 
cularly by what it ts confttuted. Without however having re- 
courfe to the various fpecies of this art, it may be obferved, that 
we always applaud the judgment of the writer, when we find mo- 
val and inftruétive fentiments wrought mto his performance, witht 
out either leading the reader from the fubject, or breaking the 
unity of defign. In defcriptive pieees particularly we view thefe 
as buftoes difpofed artfully in variegated fcenery, where they form 
agreeable and attra¢tive decorations. | 
* The underftanding claims asa provinee peculiarly its own, the 
power of diftinguifhing any performance by this charaéteriftic o 
propriéty.- It efféétuates this purpofe by giving clofe attention as 
well to the nature of objects, as to the juftnefs of their difpofition; 
and by taking into its eltimate whatever is neceflary to render the 
éxhibition adequate and complete. ‘Thus it is that the fentiment 


‘in hiftoridal narration rifes fo naturally out of the detail, as if # 


made apart: of, and was neceflary to fum it up. Thus a clear 
yelation’is perceived to take ptace in the, difquifitions of philofo- 
phy, betwixt the obfervations or arguments, and the end, whe- 
ther an ultimate or fubordinate one, which thefe are adduced to 
bring about. ‘Im the firft cafe, a judicious and of -confequence 
comprehenfive furvey of events. inchudes thofe fentiments that ei-.. 
ther render the narration inttruétive, or ferve to connect cone part 
of the fubjeét .with.another; in both which cafes their propriety’ 
isobvious, Inthe laf inftance where narration takes wo place, it 
js the power of underitanding likewife that by permitting nothing 
to pafs that is either frivolous or unappropriated, renders the whole 
an objeét of rational approbatiom.. 

‘ With regard to the arts of eloquence and poetry, where an 
ampler range i$ opened to’ imagination; can any reafon bé affigned 
why effects of the fame Kind thould not likewife be confidered as 
derived from tie fame original ally o it not indicate a’ de- 


fect of this facilty, when thefe. ly overlooked as fignatures 
of it, merely ‘perhaps becaufe th 4 rin a fpecies of richer and’ 


more diverfified Compofition ? y times indeed we may ven- 
ture to affirm, tliat afingle thought thrown out at once, and feerh- 
ing to rife out of the fubje& bya kind of new creation, will difco- 
ver to,a mind capable of taking in its whole force, preater extent 
of judgment and deeper infioht into the fprings by which the 


mind is mof powerfully aétuated, than thofe elaborate refearches 
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Oglivie’s Ob/ervations on Compofition, » 8s 
by which truth is elucidated, after earrying ona progreffive and 





complicated detail. aid 
* This attention to propriety of fentiment as the'teft of under- 
ftanding, will thow us that the opinion, however univerfally pre- 
valent, is fallacious, that the diftinguifhing criterion of this power 
is ftrength and juftnefs of argument, In order to judge properly of : 
this pomt, we muft make’ allowances for ‘the various fubjects of 
{peculation, each requiring to be treated in a manner peculiar -to 
itfelf. As florid epithets therefore, and pom declamation, 
would be juftly looked upon in a difconrfe profefledly philofophical 
to be evidences of a defe&iye underftanding ; fo a deries of rea- 
foning uniformly fupported in a piece (which as far as any fubjeét 
can be treated in this manner) ought to be purely pathetic or de- 
Acriptive, indicates in faét a deficiency of judgment as much as the 
former. The difference only is, that in the one cafe an avthor dif- 
covers that defeét in the execution of his fubjeQ, which in the other’ 
4s con{picuous from his choice‘of it. ~ 


_ The third feQion is employed on the influence of imagina-, 
tion in compofition ; where the author. confiders: at large the: 
operations of this faculty, as they relate to the images, inci- 
dents, fentiments, or charaéters in the various departments of 
literature. The judicious remarks, together with the illuftra- 
tions produced on thefe fubjeéts, difplay Dr. Ogilvie’s abilities 
in a very advantageous point of view. The folowing extract 
will be admitted to juftify this eulogium. 


‘ The incidents of any work confidered as the immediate off=: 
{pring of imagination, may he viewed either as means of arrefting 
attention by their variety, novelty, and agreeable arrangement ;' 
or as circumftances that upon fome occafion, afton:fh and exalt the 
mind by that grandeur and fublimity of which they are viewed as” 
indications. Inthe firft of thefe views it is obvious, that if we judge’ 
a great imagination to be characterifed by the complicated inci-’ 
dents that it works into a fable, we thail then be led to admire the’ 
authors of the old romance much more than thefé of the Iliad, 
the JEneid, or Odyffey. For the former have varied their narra- 
tion with a detail of imminent dangers, fortunate efcapes, unex- 
‘ pected interviews, furprizing revolutions,  fuccefsfal temerity, and: 
‘ refolute enterprize; to which in the writings of the others (the 
: Odyffey itfelf not excepted) we meet with nothing of this kind in: 

all refpects adequate. Upon the fame ‘principle the Orlando Fu- 
riofo might be preferred equaliy both to the one and other, diftin; 
a as itis by fo amazing a feries of ttupendous events, that 
the mind 1s Joft among them as in a labyrinth, and cannot difens 
| tangle the parts of fo complicated a plan. | : 

‘ It will ferve however to convince us that no very eminent fhare 
of imagination is required to effe€tuate this purpofe if we reflect 
that a comparifon of the works formerly mentioned with the lliad, 
&c. will induce us to judge either that their authors; poffefled but: 
an inferior proportion of imagination, or that the irregularity with 
which it appears to have opesated, is wholly unaccountable and 
extraordinary. . For if we lay it down asa principle, that the in- 
vention of incidents is always the criterion of a vigorous im: gi- 
Ration, it will then fol'ow, res a faculty which is dee'ned ec - 
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at one tiffie to the accomplifhment of.a noble and interefting pete | 
pofe, ought likewife to be equal to another arifing. from the fame, 
caufé; and demanding it is fuppofed an exertion no higher than 

the former. Should we judge therefore the invention of cbarac- 

ters todemand no ‘greater effort of the faculty above mentioned 

than is difplayed in the prefent. cafe; we may naturally aik by 

what means it happens, that authors who have attained fo high 4 

degree of excellence in one of thefe fpheres, are yet fo. deficient, 
in the other? for amidft ail that variety of events by which the 

works that exhibit marks of this invention are feparately charac- 

terifed, the reader, who may expect to meet with a correfponding 

variety of qualities in the minds and deportment of the principal 

perfonages, will be furprifed to find evidences in this point of view | 
of barren invention, defective arrangement, and upon the whole 

of an infipid and difgufting uniformity. The numerous inftances 

which we meet in thefe works, becaufé they indicate always the. 
exiftence of imagination, are upon a fuperficial view fuppofed to 

determine, its extent. But however beautiful in themfelves, yet 

the illufion fubfides when they are contemplated in this laft light, 

and we perceive the weight that ought to be laid upon them. 

* In the fame manner it muft be obvious that if the variety of 
events that may take place in a work, are no indications of a great, 
they are as little to be regarded as the marks of an exuberant ima- 

ination. The laft mentioned quality is faid to characterife this 

wer of the mind when it is obferved to throw out a profufion of 
jmages; to clothe its objects in the moft luxuriant drapery; when, 
in fhort; not fatisfied with what is merely proper and expedient, 
it adds likewife whatever is fuppofed to be beautifal and orna-' 
Jmental, 

* However, very little attention will ferve to convince us that 
the talent of colouring Compofition is wholly diftinét from that of 
inventing incidents ; and that though few men poflefs the former, 
who are not likewife capable of exercifing the latter of thefe, yet 
the exertion of this laft by no means imphies a power in the perifon 
whoin it diftinguifheth, of difplaying the other to equal advantage, 
Thus will it be faid that, in the works formerly mentioned where 
we meet with a feries ot ftupendous and aftonithing events ; thofe 
picturefque images are introduced which place the various fcenes 
in iecoelion before the very eye of the fpectator? Are the events 
even when fuppofed to be fuch as might arreft the attention of a 
judicious reader, as thefe defcribed, or does the author who invents, 
appear able to — them with that rich, vivid, and expreffive 
colouring, which confers importance on the moft trivial circum- 
fiances, and excites admiration by ‘omesbing wholly independent 
of any tranfaétion, as the mind is taught to feel this paffion when 
a fenfation entirely oppofite muft have been raifed even by correct 
and chaftifed compofitions? Do we obferve, in fhort, that the 
power of multiplying and diverfifying events is naturally charac- 
teriltical of that which throws out a blaze of imagery, and riots, 
jn luxurious ornament; or do we afflociate with this idea, that 
likewife of a perfon, : . 

Qui irritat, mulcet, falfis terroribus implet _ 
Ut Magus, & modo me Thebis, modo ponit Athenis ? 

¢ After all however it is not our defign to infinuate that the {pe- 
¢iés of invention laft mentioned is never to be. regarded as the 
gzriterion of fertile and copious imagination. Our obfervations on 
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this fubje& regard rather the nature of thofe obje€ts’ which th 
faculty: delights’ to: contemplate,’ than’ the degree in’ which (ex 
cluding this laft cenfideration) it may be acknowledged to fubfitt.* ” 
The fourth feétion treats of penetration, or difcernment, a¢ 
it regards compofition. With how much propriety our author 
difcriminates this faculty of the mind from the judgment, will 
_ beft appear by a quotation. : 


‘ The word Difcernment, fays he, we have formerly obferved, 





points out “that mental faculty which, witheut carrying on any; 


regular procefs, comprehends as it were inftantaneoufly the proper 


manner of treating any fubject, by fixing upon the points that are. 


of primaty importance; and accompliheth, at once, by thele 


means purpofes which the underftanding alone cannot effectuate in , 


fome cafes by any exertion; and abftains in thofe to which it is 


adapted by a flow and deliberate procedure.” The term in thig. 


acceptation correfponds to a fight clear, piercing, and qualified to 
take immediate as well as ample cognizance of th objet 
prefented to it. That there is a quality of the mind diltinguithed 


‘by thefe chara&ters, no man (whether poffeffed of it himfelf or not) 


will call in queftion, who reflects upon the ideas which the, de- 


s that. are. 


cifions and fentiments of thofe in whom it is judged to predomi- , 
mate, call naturally up to his thought. When we attempt to ex- | 


plain any point in which there is confiderable difficulty, as many, 
perhaps the far greater number of men, muft be gradually led to 
comprehend it by having every part of the procefs cle: 

and every objection regularly fuperfeded ; there are a few with 
whom this method of proceeding is uaneceflary, As foon as the 


early laid open, — 


fubjeét is laid down, and a few principal evidences laid before them, - 


thefe take in the whole by a kind of intuitive perception ; fupplying 


the intermediate means fo quickly, as to render particular repre. — 


fentation inexpedient. Such pérfons we commonly denominate 
amen of quick parts, or of acute intellect. Whep engaged in the 
fame manner in the bufinefs of life, the fame qualities by whofe ex- 


~ 


ertion they aré acute critics in the former inftance, render them | 


penetrating obfervers in the other, In this laft cafe indeed, fome 
part of that knowledge of mankind which experience confers, my 
be acquired, without whofe influence the greateft abilities muff 
fail of judging with adequate comprehenfion. But when there isa 
concurrence of this Jaft with certain qualities which we fhall ex- 
plain afterwards, the man becomes capable of entering deeply inte 


the characters of thofe with whom he is converfant. He gainsa | 


facility of reading in the countenance thofe fenfations, however 


ay concealed, that’ a€tuate the heart; and of collecting from 


cafual, loofe, and unfupported aflertions thrown out apparently 
random, as hints of what might have been advanced, fuch. fignifi- 


cant and diftinguifhing criteria as are decifive of their jultnefs, 4 


propriety, and importance, ~ 
‘ When we confider with the fame obje& in view, the Gner arts as 

they are called, particularly thofe of poetry and eloquence, ; effete 

fimilar to fuch as have been already; mentioned, naturally. point to 


the fame original caufe. ‘The tranfitions part'cularly m_ purely 


poetic compofition, are often abrupt, and at firft view appear to _ 


be unconneéted, The thoughts likewife feem to ftand detached 
écom each others; and by my high colouring of imagination = 
+ TEs 








- 28 Qgilvie’s Odfervations on Compofition> , 
frequently rendered obfcure. Eloquence we haye feen in tlie fame 
manner to be often moft confpicuous, when abrupt interrogations, 
and ftrokes of nature and paflion are thrown into a dilcourfe; 
whofe conneétion with the preceding circumftances is apparently 
remote, and to be fully comprehended only by thofe who have a 
thorough knowledge of the heart. As the perfon who works by 
thefe means upon the moft powerful principles of human nature, 
muft know every method of calling them into ftrenuous exercife ; 
he likewife who is fenfible of the full force of every motive that ig 
applied for {uch purpofes, muft, it is obvious, poffefs a confider- 
able proportion of ‘the fame intelligence ; and of the faculty that 
lays open to hitn the heart and affeétions. 

© That this mental power, by whatever defignation it may be 
made known, ought'to be confidered in a diftinét_ point of view 
from either of thofe whofe offices we have yet méntioned, will be 
obvious from the following account of its nature and effects.” 

'€ We have already taken notice of one ftriking difference be- 
twixt ‘thé faculty of difcernment, and the underftanding or rea- 
foning power ftriétly fo called, as the former is diftinguifhed by a 
quicknefs of perception, which flands in oppofition to the flow 
and cautious procedure of the latter. This is one of thole obferv- 
ations which it is neither neceflary nor indeed practicable to con- 
firm by regular argumentation. Every man’s feeling and experi: 
ence muft decide on the truth of it. It js only requifite that we 
obferve, in order to know how far the powers here compared to- 
gether, really differ in their method of operation$ whether there 
are not many perfons poffeffed of unqueftioned judgment as difco- 
vered either in:carrying on, or in examining a regular procels of 
argument, who: far, from taking in the whole the view of capital 
ftrokes When expofed feparately, find even the images that iluf- 
‘trate fentiment to fome minds, fo many obftruétions to a perfect 
knowledge of the fubje& ; and énter into it thoroughly only when 
objects pals fucceffively in review, ‘defcribed in the fimpleft words, 
and placed in arrangement fo nearly perfect, as not to be defici- 
ent in ‘any point of the fmalleft confequence. Should this be grant- 
ed, we are naturally led to afk, whence it is, that men, who un- 
queftionably poffefs this intellectual power, and exhibit when called 
upon every indication of it, difcover at the fime time the traces 
of.a procedure which never charaéterifes the man of mere under- 
ftanding ? The different manner of operation here evidently diftin- 
guitheth this laft mentioned faculty from that,to which we apply 
the word difcernment, in whofe’ conduét we obfervé the marks of 
underftanding eminently confpicuous, along with fuch as appear 
to be derived from fome original wholly dittiné& from it.” 


The philofophical enquirer afterwards confiders the pecu- 
liar province’ of difcernment, and its manner of operation in 
the various {pecies of compofition ; but of this he treats more 
fully in a fubfequent part of the work. i 

The fifth feGtion. is allotted to the ufe of Memory in Com- 
pofition; in -the fixth, the author treats’of the various 
Combinations of the intelle€tual Powers in the different Species 
of Compofition ; and in the feventh, of that Combination of 
the intelleétual Faculties which gives rife to the arts of Poetry 
and Criticifm: Though Dr. Ogilvie’s remarks on this fub- 
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je& are in a great meafure ‘anticipated by his ingenious effay 
on Lyric Poetry, we meet here with fo many jult obferv- 
ations, that we cannot avoid being impreffed with the moft 
favourable opinion of ‘the eminent abilities with which he is 
endued for treating in an adequate manner this department 
in literature. It is fufficient at prefent to. obferve, that 
in the fection before us he delineates diftinAly that union of 
the intelle€tual powers, which gives rife to philofophy, ‘hifto- 
ry, poetry, fables, and criticifm. 

In the laft fe@iion of the firft volume our author enquires, 
Whether that Balance of the intelle&ual Powers, from which. 
the Perfe&tion of Compofition refults, can be’ obtained ; and 
by what methods we can make the neareit approach to it, In 
treating of this fubje& he obferves, ‘that .a mind which had 
received from nature a propenfity to compofition, and whofe 
faculties are balanced with perfect equality, would attain the 
utmoft excellence in this art of which human nature is ¢ 
ble. He then confiders the caufes by which this balance of 
the mental faculties is obftru€ed, and concludes with laying 
down fuch rules as may tend to fupply this defeé&. 

In our next Review we fhall give an account of the fucceed- 
ing, and moft interefting part of this work, in which the au- 
thor difcovers not only great judgment and ingenuity, but ex- 
tenfive learning and a variety of critical obfervations. 


[ To be continued. P: 
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I]. Rational Recreations, in which the Principles of Numbers and 
| Natural Philofophy are clearly and copioufly elucidated, by a Series 
of eafy, entertaining, interefling Experiments. Among which are 
all shofe commonly performed with tke Cards. By William 
Hooper, M.D. 4 Vols. Svo. sf. 18. Boards. Concluded, 


L. Davis. 


]N our preceding Review we gave an account of the frft ‘ 
and fecond volumes of this work: it remains to fpeak of 
the third and fourth. 

Vol. III. contains the fubje&s of EleGiricity and Magnetifm. 
The author explains, in the definitions and aphorifms pre- 
fixed to each fubjeé, the refpective properties of electricity and 
magnetifm, as a neceflary preparation to the comprehending - 
thofe general laws of nature by which the feveral phenomena 
are produced in the fucceeding Recreations; and of which the 
pratitioner ~fhould have at leaft‘a’ general knowledge, to 
enable him to perform the feveral experiments. ‘The defini- 
tions and aphorifins in ele@ricity are followed by a defcription 


‘of an electrical apparatus, of gears! ufe, and patticolarly 
necef- 
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: to the Recreations contained in. this divifion of the 
work, fuch as the revolving globe and rubber, with its ptime 
condugier ; thé ele@ric battery ; the fulmineous conductor; 
and, the: ele&trometer... Under the .head-of Magnetifm,, the 
author has. given the method of making artificial magnets > 
and the conftruction of a magnetic perfpettive glafs. As the 
properties of electricity and magnetifm are. too well known to 
the philofophers of this age, for them to receive any new in- 
formation from what the author intends only as a fuperficial 
explanation to thofe who may amufe themfelves with the re- 
creations he defcribes, it will be needlefs to make any extraés 
from that part of his work; we fhall therefore content our- 
felves with fele&ing fome of the moft entertaining. 


* Recreation I. The animated feather. 

* Electrify a (mooth glafs tube with a rubber, .and hold a fmall 
feather (or piece of leaf gold) at a fhort diftance from it. The 
feather will immediately fly to the tube, and adhere to it for a fhort 
time, and then fly off ; and the tube can never be brought clofe to 
the feather till it has touched the fide of the room, or fome other 
body that communicates with the ground. If, therefore, the ope- 
sator take care to keep the tube conftantly between the feather and , 
the fide of the room, he may drive it round to all parts without 
touching it; and, what is very remarkable, the fame fide of the 
feather will be conftantly oppofite the tube. | 

« While the feather is flying before the finooth tube, it will be 
wmmediately attracted by an excited rough tube, or a ftick of wax,. 
and fly continually from one tube to the other, till the electricity 
of both is difcharged *. 

* This was one of the firft, and is one of the moft common expe- - 
riments in electricity ; it is however very entertaining, and thows 
the nature of electric attraction and repulfion altogether as well as 
a more elaborate performance.’ 


* Recreation IV. The artificial /pider. 

* Cut a piece of burnt cork, about the fize of a pea, into the 
form of the body of a fpider; make its legs of linen thread, and 
put a grain or two of lead into it, to give it more weight. Suf- 
pend it by a fine line of filk between the electrified arch and an ex- 
cited ftick of wax, and it will, like a clapper between two bells, 
jump continually from one body to the other, moving its legs at 
the fame time, as if animated; to the no {mall furprize of thofe 
who are unacquainted with the electric influence.’ 


* Recreation VI. The magice pi@ure. 
* Have,a large print, fuppofe of the king, witha frame and 
giafs. Cut a pannel out of the print at about two inches from the 





* * This feather not badly reprefents one of that defpicable fort 
of women théy call coquettes; who when an excited fuitor ap- 

ars, readily flies to bim, but prefently quits him. If another 
Fiter appear, fhe in like manner flies to him, and in like manner 
leaves him ; and then, unlefs a third party appear, is continually 
changing from one to the other ; till at lait, they both grow tired 
of her, and fhe then remains as infignificant and contemptible as 
a meve feather.’ | 
frame 
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frame al round: with thin pafte, or gum wal 
that is cut off on the inte, of the glaG, pre 
clofe, then up Ms, etek my ie the’ 

or thin tin-foil,, fo that itr 1¢ Clofe, ” wife t 
Boe ee , of the back of the frame wi 





inner edge of the bottom part I 
fame tin foil, and make a communication between’ that and the 
tinfoil in the middle of the glafs; then put in’ the be 
fide is finifhed.. Turn up the glal and cover the forélide with tin.‘ 
foil, exactly over that on the backfide, and when it is dry, pafte 
over it the pannel of the print that was cut ait) Oo : it ‘to bring 
the correfponding parts of the border and: the p: nnel ‘together, {6 
that the picture will appear as at firft, only part of it behind the 
glafs, and part before. Laftly, hold the print bofizontally by the 
top, and place. a little moveable gilt crown on the king’s head, 
* Now if the tin-foil on both fides of the glafs be moderately 
ele&trified, and another perfon take hold of the bottom of the’ 
frame with one hand, fo that his fingers touch the tin-foil, and 
with the other hand endeavour to take off the crown, he will re- 
ceive a very. {mart blow, and fail in the attempt. e opera 
who holds the frame by the upper end where there is no tin foil, 
feels nothing of the fhock, and can touch the face of the king 
without danger, which he pretends to be a teft of his loyalty. 
When a ring of perfons take a fhock among them, the experiment 


is called the con{pirators.’ | 
Recreation VII, The Tantalian cup, 


¢ Place a cup or pot, of any fort of metal, on’a ftool of baked 
wood, or a cake of wax. Fill it tothe brim with any fort of }i-" 
quor : let it communicate with the branch by a fmail chain, and 
when it is moderately eleétrified, defire a perfon to tafte the liquor,’ 
without touching the cup with his hands, and he will immediately: 
receive a fhock at his lips; which, however, thould not be very 


ftrong. 
‘ The motion of the wheel being ftopped, you offer to tafte the 
liquor yourfelf, and defire the reft of the company to tafte it like.’ 
wife, which they will do without any inconvenience. You then 
‘give the fignal to the operator, and while you are amufing the 
company with difcourfe, the cup is again charged, and you defire 
the fame perfon a fecond time to tafte the liquor, when, to the no 
{mall diverfion of the company, he will réceive a fecond thock.’ 


Recreation VIII. The circular chimes. 


© Let a fmall upright thaft of wood pafs, at right angles, through 
a thin round board; of about twelve inches diameter, and let the 
fhaft turn on a fharp point of iron fixed in the lower end; while’ 
a {trong wire in the upper end, pafling through a {mall hole ina 
thin brafs plate, keeps the fhaft truly vertical, About thirty ra- 
dii, of equal length, made of fath glafs, cut in narrow flips, ‘are 
to iffue horizontally from thé circumference of the board; the 
ends moft diftant from the center being about four incheg 
afander, and on the end of every one of them is fixed a brafe 
thimble. If a wire fixed to either of the links, while the other 
end of that chain communicates with the wire of a -bottle 
ele&trified in the common way, be brought near the circumference 
of the wheel, it will attra€t the neareft thimble, and fo put the‘ 
wheel in motion. That thimble, in paffing by, receives a fpark, 
and being thereby elettrified, is repelled, and fo driven forward, 
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while a fecond thimble, being attra&ted, approaches the wire, ‘re. 
ceives a fpark, and-is driven after the firft, and fo on, till the wheel 
has gone once round; when the thimbles before elettrified ap- 
preaching the wire, inftead of being attracted as they were at firit, 
they are repelled, and the motion prefently ceafes. a 

* But if a wire communicating with the other chain, ‘that is con- 
neéted with another bottle charged through the coating, be brought 
near the fame wheel, it will attract the thimble repelled ‘by the 
firft, and thereby double the force that carries the wheel round ; 
and not only taking out the fire that had been communicated by 
the thimbles to SBS firft wire, but even robbing them of their natu- 
ral quantity ; inftead of being repelled when-thty come again to- 
ward the firft wire, they are more ftrongly attracted ; fo that: the 
wheel mends its pace, till it goes with great rapidity, twelve or 
fifteen rounds in a minute, and with fuch ttrength, that the weight 
of four or five pounds, when laid on it, does not vifibly retard its 
motion. | | 

‘ Now if a radius of baked wood, of about eight inches, be fixed 
in the upper fhaft, and a number of fmall bells, correfponding to 
the notes of a tune, be placed on pillars, and fixed im two temi- 
circular flands, at a proper diftance from the thimbles, when the 
wheel turns round the radius will ftrike againft the*bells, and con- 
sequently play the tune ;-and as the célerity of the wheels is conti- 
nually sheviag, fo will be the time, or duration of the notes. I[t 
is to be observed, that the two femicircies in which the bells are 
fixed, mult not be brought within reach of the radius till the 
wheel has acquired a confiderable velocity, for otherwife they will, 
at leaft check, if not totally flop, its motion. If the ftroke of the. 
wooden radius do not give a tone fufficiently acute, a piece of fo- 
lid glais may be fixed to the end of it, 

. © If a greater variety of tones ts required there may be two fets 
of bells, one fur the treble and the other for the bafe. The bells 
may likewife -be made to take outof tie ftand, fo as to perform 
diferent tunes by being placed in different pofitions.” 


Recreation XVH. The ele@rical kite. 


* Take a Jarge thin filk handkerchief, and extend it,) by faften- 
ing the four corners to two flight ftrips of cedar. The handker- 
chief thus prepared and accommodated with a tail, loop, and ftring, 
will rife in-the air as a common paper kite. To the top of the up- 
right ftick of the crofs is to be fixed a pretty fharp-pointed wire, 
riling a foot or more above the wood.’ To the end of the twine 
next the hand is to be tied a filk ribband, and where the twine and 
filk join, akey, or tin tube may be faftened. 

‘ This kite is to be raifed when a thunder guft appears to be 
coming on, and as foon as the thunder clouds come over the kite, 


‘the pointed wire wil} draw the electricity from them, and the kite 


with all the twine will be electrified, the lofe filaments of the 
twine will ftand out every way, and be attracted by the finger. 

Vhen the rain has wetted the kite and twine, fo that it cannot 
conduct the elegiric fire freely, it will ftream out plentifully from _ 
the key, onthe approach of a man’s knuckle, At this key a phial 
may be charged, and from the elestric. fire thus obtained, fpirits 
may be kindled, and all the other experiments performed. 

* The greateft quantity of eleétricity that was ever brought from 
the clouds by an apparatus, was by M.-de Romas, of Nerac, in the 
fouth of France. This gentleman was the firft who made ufe of a 
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wire interjwoven in the hempen cord of an electric kite, which w: 
feven feet and a half high, and.three feet wide, fo that it contai 
28 fquare feet of furface. This.cord was found.te condué the elec- 
tricity of the. clouds -more. powerfully ae Gales GA Ha . 
though it.was wetted; and being terminated by a cord.of, dry lk 
enabled the obferver {by a proper management/ of his. ratus 
to make, whatever experiments he thought, proper, without 
er. ’ ’ . boa: cree , it iden ig 
mi By the help of this kite, on the 7th of Jane, 1753, about ong 
in the afternoon, when it was raifed 550 feet from, the ground, 
and had. taken 780 feet of fring, making. an angle.of near 45 de- 
grees with the horizon, be drew fparks from his conduttor thr 
inches long, and a quarter of an inch thick, the {napping of whi 
was heard 200.paces- While he.was taking thefe fparks, he felt, 
as it were, a fort of cobweb on his face, though he was more than 
three feet ‘from the ftring of the kite: after’ which he did “not 
think it fafe to ftand fo near, andicalled aloud to all. the company 
to retire, as he.did himfelf about two feet. 


; , . 


‘ Thinking himfelf now fecure enough, and not being incom- 
moded by any body very near him, he took notice of what paffed 
amotig the clouds: that were’ immediately over the kite. ‘There 
was no appearance of lightning there, or any where elfe, mor fcarce 
the leaft noife of thunder, a no rain at-all. ‘“Fhere was a pretty’ 
ftrong wind at weft, which railed the kite at leaft 100 feet higher. 
than in any other experiment. ' Cafting his eyes afterwards on the 
tin'tube faffened to the ftring of the kite, and about three feet 
from the ground, he faw three ftraws, one of which was about 4 
foot long, a fecond four or five inches, and the third ‘three or four 
inches, all ftanding erett, and performing a circular dance, like 
puppets, under the tin tube, without touching each other.” ? 

* This little fpectacle, with which feveral of the company were 
much delighted, lated about a quarter of an hoor; after which 
fome drops of rain falling, he again perceived the fenfation of the 
eobweb on his face, and at the fame time heard a confinual ruft- 
ling noife, like that of a fmall forge bellows. This|was a further 
warning of the increafe of electricity, and fromthe firft infant 
Mr. de Romas perceived the dancing ftraws, he thought it not,ad- 
viieable to take. any more fparks, even with all his. precautions; 
and he again intreated the company to, retire to a fill greater 
diltance.._ : BRR ore a! 

« Immediately after this came on the laft act of the entertain- 
ment, which M. de Romas acknowledges made him tremble. ARS , 
longeft ftraw was attraéted by the tin tube, upon which theré fol- 
lowed three explofions, the found of whieh greatly refenibled 
that of thunder. Some of the company compared it to the ex- 
plofion of rockets, and others to the violent crafhing of large 
earthea jars againit a pavement, His certain that it was heard 
into’ thé heart of the city, notwithffanding the various noifes 
there. c 

‘ The fire that.was feen at the inftant of explofion had. the 
fhape of a fpindle, eight inches long, and five lines in diameter, 
But the moft aftonithing and diverting circumftanee was, produced 
by the ftraw, which had occafioned the explofion, following the 
ftring of the kife. Some of the company faw ‘it at 45 or so fa- 
thoms diftance, attracted and repelled alternately, with this re- 
markable circamftance,' that every tinte it was attratted by the 
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ing, flathes of fire were feen, and cracks were heard, thotgh not 

y loud as at the time of the former explofion. 
- © It is remarkable, that from ‘the time of the explofion, to the 
énd of the experiment, ‘no lightning at all was feen, and fcarce any 
thunder héard; > A finell of fulpliur'was perceived, much like that 
of the lithinous ‘eleétric efluvia iffuing ‘from the end of an elec- 
trified ‘bar of metal.. Round the — appeared a luminous cylin- 
der of light, three or four inches in diameter; and as this was in 
the day time, M. de Romas did not queftion but that if it had béen 
in the night; the electric atmofphere would have appeared to be 
four or five feet in diameter. Ain end was put to thefe remarkable 
experiments, ‘by the wind’s fhifting to the eaft, and rain, mixed 
with hail, coriifig-‘on in great plenty.” 

Vol. the [Vth and laft, contains, 1. Pneumatics; in which, 
after the principles, definitions, and. aphorifms, we have the 
defcription and ufes of the air pump, anemometer, or wind- 
meafurer, hygrometers of ‘various forts, thermometers, baro- 
meters, &e. theo various recreations or experiments with 
the air pump, &c. Of this part the following. may ferve as a 


fpecimen. 

* Recreation VIII. The mercurial rod. 

_-* Take a piece of ftick, cut it even at each end with a penknife, 
and immerfe it in aveflel of mercury. When the air is pumped 
out of the receiver, it will at the fame time come out of the pores 


.of the wood, through the mercury, as will be vifible at each end 


of the ftick. When the air is again Jet into the receiver, it falls on 
‘the furface of the mercury, and forces it into the pores of the wood, 
to poffefs the place of the air. | | 

_ © When the rod is taken out and weighed, it is found to be fe« 
eral times heavier than before, and has ‘changed its colour, be- 
ing now all over of a blueifh hue. If.this ftick be cut tranfverfly, 


the quickfilyer will be feen to glitter in every part of it.’ 


¢ Recreation XIV. The mercurial fhower. 


* Cement a piece of wood into the lower part of the neck of an 
open receiver, and pour mercury over it. After a few ftrokes of 


“the pump, the preflure of the air on the mercury will force it 


through the pores of the wood in form of a beautiful fhower; which, 


if the receiver be clear and the weather be dry, will appear luminous 
‘jn a dark chamber.’ | , 


z. Hydrology, or the Do@rine of Fluids ; in which are given 
a defcription and ufe of the hydrologic apparatus, the fyphon, 
pumps, hydrometer, hydroftatic balance, Archimedes’s fcrew, 
hydraulic fcoop, bellows, fountains, jet d’eaus, cafcades, div- 
ing-bell, &c. 

3. Pyrotechnics, or the Doétrine of Fite. Of which take 
the following fpecimens. 

‘ Recreation XXXVI. The inflammable phofpharus. 


¢ Take the meal or flour of any wegmrable, put it into an iron 
pan over a moderate fire, and keep it ftirring with an iron {patula, 


till it be converted into a black powder: to one part of this add 
_ four parts of crude alum. Make the whole into a fine powder, 
which 
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which being pat into’ ai’ n_over the fire, 1s'to.  COR- 
ftantly firing ih Ly al if il lmol i i om bent pie 

ontiefin in Ti mps, as jt eee pon the melting og : " 
in ch which cafe it muft be ia gain, firred abc Si 
mixed with the. dy Bek? till it pg Ro ter fa ¢s, and : 






appear a fine, have z 
ee: Put this Py Ha a a lea ith 2 narrow L 
filling to about one-third from a0 Tops: ne op th 

tte phial with loofe paper, fo as-to let the ai freely thro 
it, and leave room for fumes to come through the neck. Plade the 
phial in a cructbie, nconipatied on All ides .withfand, but fo that 
it may not touc any, part either,of the hertom r. fe des of . —— 
cible, but a confi erable fp ace be every w nd between 

The patel muft be caver up with fand, nie ati ae to. ee 


of.it bare, thr on may erceive far er the 
ignited. Int A Be tice # a Re fa; srewnien ou -- 
kindled fowly Y>, aati cher on st Ae > eke 


to be raifed, ‘till the: criicible; fand, las af er init 
red hot ;. in which ftate Shey aré td He poke ‘ ane 


the fire being fill kept up, the once He th 
clofed with She a Resets te air from. ieee Ths te 
whole being Tek to cool Undifturbed, you wit mia find in 
phial a black dufty coal: ‘formed of the flour and alum. 

« A {mall quantity, of the matter contained in this phial, bring 
fhook out, into the cold aif, ‘immediately takes fe g and. use | 
but haying once felt, the air, ‘lofes all power. of k A 
This matiner of producing fire appears the moft os oe of 
all that | have hitherto b been d}fcovered, ince. the. matter thus, pre- 

ared will preferve its 1} tet ree months provided .the ait be 
kept from fe, ‘bat if’ ty male Gianety moifture, ¢yen of 
little which isp dge ein air, come to touch this powder, the 
experiment will not BY bee 


‘ Recreation XXXVIEF. The liquid  phofphorns 


‘ Take a piece of: Engiith” phofphorys, abdat " fize « of appa, 
and cutting it very fipdil, put'it into half’a° glafs of quite AY 
water: Boil it ina hittle earthen veffel over a ollerate® Bie. 

a phial with a narrow heck and a glals ftopper ; ie ay ke‘ olit the’ 
per and plunge the phial ‘in boiling water ; then take it out, 

uring out the’ watef, put the Boiling mixture ‘immediately 4 
it: inftaritly flop the phial, ‘and cover it with acemenr, that 1 he ai 
may notin any degree enter it. 

‘’ This mixture will thine in the dark for feveral months, thon 
the phial ‘be not touched : if it ‘be thook;*efpecially in warm dry 
weather, very ftrong, lightnings will dart from the iniddle of the 
water. 

‘Some pleafing amufements may Oe Panel by putting this 

hortts in’ a dotig or ‘road phial, a patting 4 paper of r i 
Pehle letters or figures are Cut. . 


L Recreation XXXIX. The Fulninating gold. 


* Place fmall mattrafs, on a fand heat, and in, it put one Bad Se 
of filings of pure gold, ‘and three parts of aqua regia. 









ae, 
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‘iquor has entirely diffolved the gold, put the mixture i in” a D3 phi 


and add five or fix times as much common water. | 
“© Then take (pirit of fal ammoniac, or oil of tartar; ae Pour 
#, drop by drop, onthe -diffolution, till-the ébuliton ceafes;*“Eet 
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this mixture reft, till the gold be entirely precipitated to the bot- 
tom of the phial. Pour the water that fwims at the top gently off, 
and after wathing this gold dutt feveral times in common water, 
dry it by a i? moderate heat, by putting it on a paper that will 
abforb ail its moifture. : | 

«If a grain of this powder be put in a copper fpoon, over the 
flame of a candle, ‘as foon as it is well heated, it will go off, with 
a report like that of a piltol If the fpoon be not fufficiently ftrong, 
the matter will run through it, and make an-explofion underneath, 
with great violence.” 


* Recreation XLI. Prince Rupert's drop, 


* Take wp a fall quantity of the melted matter of glafs, with 
a tube, and let it drop, red hot, into a pail of water, by which it 
will receive its form, and be folid throughout; except that fome- 
times it contain a few air bubbles. ‘This drop or tear will have a 
fall tail, which being broke, the whole fubftance of the drop wilk 
burft, with great violence, into a fine powder, and give confider- 
able pain to the hand that breaks it, ! a 

© It is remarkable, that the bulb or body will bear the ftroke of 
a hammer without breaking, but if the leaft part of the tail be 
broke, the above-mentioned effect is produced. If the tear be 
cooled in the air, it will not produce the effect ; and if it be ground 
away on a ftone, nothing extraordinary appears. But if it be pur 
gnto the receiver of an air-pump, and there broke, the effect will 
be fo violent as to produce fiehe. | ; ! 

* This phenomenon is {uppofed to proceed from the particles of — 
the glafs being in a ftate of repulfion, while melted, but by bei 
dropped into cold water, the external particles are condenfed, an 
hold the internal, which are ftill in a ftate_of repulfion, as in a 
cafe, but when an opening is made in that cafe, by breaking off 
the tail, the confined particles rufhy forth, and burft the drop witly 
the greateft violence, a aakuliieats 

, ‘ Recreation XLIV. The magic pidure. 

* Take two pieces of glafs about three inches long and four 
wide: they mult. be quite level, and exactly of the. fame fize. 
Place them one over the other, and let there be about one-twentieth 
part of an inch between them, which you may effect by pafting pa- 

érs on their four corners.. Join thefe two glafles together by a 
ting compofed of lime flacked by lying in the air and reduced to 
very fine powder, mixed with the white of an egg. Cover all the 
borders of thefe glafles with parchment or bladder, except a {mall 
opening left on one fide, in order to introduce the following com- 

ition. . 
me, Diffolve by a flow fire fix ounces of fine hogs-lard, and put to 
it half an ounce of white wax, and if you find it neceflary to ren- 
der it more fenfible to the heat, add an ounce, or more, of the 
cleareft linfeed oil. This, when liquid, is to be poured betwee 
the glaffes by the fpace left in their fides, and which you are then 
to ftop clofe up. Wipe the glaffes clean, and hold them before 
the fire, to fee that the compofition will not run Gut at -any part. 
Then pafte a piéture, painted on any thin fubftance, or a coloured 

int, with its face to one of the glafies, and fix the whole in a 
frame. a ua) * 

‘ The mixture between the glaffes, while it is cold, will; quite 
@enceal the picture, but becoming perfedtly tranfparent by a 
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the painting will appear as if there was-only a. is before, 
it... As the comp ion gople the pire Wil ly difappeary 
and at Jaft be quite invifible,” any | | 
* Recreation L. The predified carthgiiake and volZano. : 
‘ Grind freth iron filings, free from ruft, with an equal: quane: 
tity of pure fulphar, for ; long time, till the whole be for into 
a fine powder. This mixture kept in a. dry air will continue cold, 
for any time, but if it be wrought up with only as much fair wae 
) tér as will form it into aftiff palte, the mafs will foon grow warm,” 
{well, heave, emit a thick {moke, ‘and at laf a fulphureous firea 
flame. Therefore take about fifty pounds of the above powder), 
and burying it privately about a foot deep under the earth, you 
may fafely predict that in about eight. hours time the round will 
begin to heave and well, that it will fend forth hot ulphureods’ 
fteams, and at laft, burfting intolive Hamies, will form a true volcano. 
\.€ The pretended miracles of Mahomet and Half, were, as Boer-. 
haave obferves on a firtilar inftance, mere trifles. to this: PBs. | 
leader of a fect, a very few centuries paft, had been in poft : 
of this fecret, and had performed this miracle i confirmation of 
his doétrine, the-man who had dared to difbelieve it would have been 
regarded as a very hardened infidel indeed !” 
| 4. To the whole is added an Appendix, containing various’ 
mifcellaneous recreations ; as chymical preparatidns, tranfco- 
lourations, fychpathetic inks, &c. with tecteations of addrefs 
and dexterity, particularly with the cards, aba’ ait artificibl’ 
memory. . , 7 ’ 
To eath volume is added a Table of Contetits, which is 
not a mere direction to the page where the Recreation is to 
be found, but a concile recapitulation, adapted to refreflt 
the mind of the reader, who may be inclined to exercife his 
talents in performing any of the Recreations rhore copioufly’ 
explained in the body of the work. spe Pie 
= Dr. Hooper appears to have fucceeded very happily in the’ 
| execution of his performance, as it abotinds in entertaining: 
experiments, which Will, dotbtlefs afford amufemeiit to per- 
fons of leifure, who have fenfe enough tod prefer Rational Rr" 
creations to diffipation ahd idlenefs. , 
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Hil. 4n Hiffory of they Earth, and animated Natute. By Oliver 
Goldimith. {0 Eight Vols. 80. 21, 85. boards;* Nourfe. 


A_Iisisious fyftem of natural hiftorys blending entertain=/- 
ment with information, has hitherto never appeared itt 
the Eriglifh languagt, rior indéed been accomplified in’ any, 
other.” The feveral works of this kind that have been pub- 
lifhed originally in our own tongue, are univerfaliy defective 
with refpeé to the effential quality which alone can render the 
ftudy of natural knowledge both ufeful and agreeable, The 
Vou. XXXVIII. dugaf, 1774. i H only 
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onfy book on this fubjeét, in which the author has endeavour- 
ed to unite philofophy with defcription, is la’ Pluche’s Nature 
Difplayed. . But even this juftly admired work is far from be- 
ing void of imperfections. Though it prefents us with a pleaf-' 
ing idea of natural hiftory, it is too fuperficial, and it receives 
am air of puerility from being written in the form of dialogue. 
To thefe obje&tions we may add, : that it contains many difler- 
tations entirely foreign to natural hiftory, gives no account 
ofthe later i improvements that have been made in the {ci- 
ence, and is raifed upon the foundation of the exploded 
fyftems of the Cartefian and Ramiftic philofophy. a 

Many of the defe&is of Nature Difplayed are earefully ob- 
viated in the work now under our confideration, in which Dr, 
Goldfmith appears to have exerted great application, and to 
have confulted the whole accumulated tribe of the writers-on 
natural hiftory ; particularly Buffon, nate, Duhamel, 
Hale, &c. 

In the beginning of this work, we are prefented with a 
Sketch of the Univerfe, or the Solar Syftem ; to which fuc- 
ceeds a Short Survey of the Globe,. from the. Light of Aftro. 
nomy amd Geography; with a View of the Surface of the 
Earth. The author then delivers a concife account of the 
different theories of the earth, the moft confpicuous ‘of which. 
are’ thofe of Burnet, Whifton, Woodward, and Buffon. 
Though thefe fyftems be merely imaginary, we agree with the 
author, that it is incumbent on the natural hiftorian to be ac- 

wiainted at leaft with the out-lines of them ; as fuch a know- 

ledge. may -prevent his indulging himfelf in fimilar fpecula- 
tions, from the idea of their ting his own invention, For 
this reafon we fhall lay before our readers a. part of each of 
thefe fyftems, 

‘ The firft whe formed this amufement of earth-making 
iKto fyftem was the celebrated Thomas Burnet, a man of po- 
lite learning and rapid imagination. His Sacred Theory, as 
he calls it, defcribing the changes which the earth has under- 
gone, or fhall hereafter undergo, is well known for the warmth 
With which it is imagined, and the weaknefs with which it is 
reafoned, for the elegance of its ftyle, ‘and. the meannefs of 
its philofophy, The earth, -fays he, before the deluge, was 
very differently formed from what it is at prefent: it was at 
firft a fluid mafs a ehaos compofed of various fubftances, dif- 
fering both in denfity and figure: thofe which were moft 
heavy funk to the-center, and formed in the middle of our 
globe an hard folid body ; thofe of a lighter nature remained 
next; and the waters, which were lighter fli, fwam upon its 
furface, and covered the earth om every fide, The air, and 
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4ll thofe fluids which were lighter’ than water, floated sipon 
this alfo; and in the fame-mannec encompafled the globe ; fore 
that between the furrounding body of waters; and-the ciecum= - 
ambient air, there was formed a coat.of oil, and other unctu- 
ous fubftances, lighter than water. However, as the-air was — 
ftill extremely impure, and maft have carried up with it many — 
of thofe earthly particles with which it once .was intimately 
blended, it foon began to defecate, and to depofe thefe:parti- 
cles upon the only furface already mentioned, which {Gon unit- 
ing together, the earth and oil formed that cruft,: which foon 
became an habitable furface, giving life so vegetation, and. 
dwelling to animals. 
* This imaginary antediluvian abode was. very different 
from what we fee it.at prefent. The earth was light and.rich; 
and formed of a fubftance entirely adapted.to the. feeble ftate 
of incipient vegetation : it was an uniform plain, every where 
covered with verdure; without mountains; without: feas, or 
the fmalleft inequalities. It had no difference of feafons, for 
its equator was in the plain of the-ecliptic, or, in. other'words, 
it turned dire&tly oppofite to the fun,’ fo that: itenjoyed:one 
perpetual and luxuriant fpring. However, this delightful face. 
of nature did not long continue the fame, for, after a time, 
it began to crack and open in fiffures ; a circumftance:which : 
always fueceeds when the fun dries away the moifture from 
rich or marfhy fituations. The crimes of mankind:had been 
for fome time preparing to draw down the wrath. of ‘heaven; 
and they, at length, induced: the Deity to defer repairing thefe 
breaches in nature. . Thus the chafms of the: earth every: day 
became wider, and, at length, they penetrated to the great 
abyfs of waters ; ond the whole earth, in’ a’ manner, fell in. ° 
Then enfued a total diforder in the unifurm beauty of the firit 
¢reation, the terrene furface of the globe being broken downs: 
as it funk the waters. gufhed out into its place ; the deluge be- 
came univerfal ; all mankind except eight perfons» were pus 
fiifhed with deftruGion, and their potterity condenined to.toil 
upon the ruins of defolated nature.’ 7 
—‘ The next theorift .was Woodward, who, in rr | 
towards a Natural Hiitory of the Earth, which was only de- 
figned to precede a greater work, has endeavoured to give 4 
more rational account of its appearances ; and was, in fatt; 
nvuch better furnifhed for fuch an undertaking than any of -his | 
predeceffors, being one of the moft affiduons naturalifts of his 
time. His little book, therefore, contains many important 
faéts, relative to natural hiftory, although his ast may be 
weak and groundlefs, . 
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He begins by afferting’ tlat all terrerie fubftarices are dif- 
pofed in beds of various natures; lying Horizontally one over 
the other, fomewhar like the coats of an onion ; that they are 
replete with fhells; and’ other produGions of the fea; thefe 
fhells being foand in the deepeft cavities, and on. the. tops of 
the higheit mountams. From thefe obfervations, which are 
warranted by experience, he proceeds to obferve, that thefe’ 
fhels and extraneous foffils are not produ@ions of the earth, | 
but are aif aétual remains of thofe animals which they are 
known to refemble; that alk the beds of the® earth lie under’ 
each other, in the order of their fpecific gravity; and that 
they are difpofed as if they had been left there’ by fabfiding 
waters. Ali thefe afMertions he 2firms with much earneftnefs, 
although daily experience contradiAs him in fome of them ; 
particularly we find layers of ftone often over the lighteft foils, 
and the fofteft earth under the hardeft bodies: However, hav- 
ing taken it for granted, that all the layers of the earth* are 
found in the order of, their fpecific gravity, the lighteft at the | 
top, and the heavieft next the centre, he eonfequently afferts, 
and it will not improbably foHow, that’ all the fabflances- of 
which the earth is compofed, were once in an adual ftate of 
diffolution: This univerfa) diflolution he takes to have hap- 
pened at the time of the flood. He fuppofes that at that time 
a ‘bedy of water, which was then in the center of the earth, 
uniting with that which was found on the furfaee, fo far fepa- 
pated the terrene parts as to-mix all together in ene fluid mafs 5 
the contents of which afterwards finking according to their 
refpective gravities, produced the prefent appearances of the 
earth. Being! aware, however, of am obdje&tién that foffile 
fubftances are not found diffolved, he exempts them from this 
univerfal' diflolution, and, for that purpofe, endeavours to fhew 
that the parts of animals have a ftronger cohefion than’ thofe 
of minerals ; and that, while even the hardeft: recks may be 
diffolved, benes and fhells may ftill continue entire. 

* So’ much for Woodward; but. of all the fyftems which 
were publifhed refpecting the earth’s formation, that of Whif- 
ten was moft applauded, and moft oppofed. Nor need we 
wonder; for being fupported wiih all the parade of deep cal+ 
culation, it awed the ignorant, and produced the approbatioir 
of fuch:as would be thought otherwife, ‘as'it implied a know- 
ledge of abftrufe learning, to’ be even’ thought capable’ of 
comprehending what the writer aimed at. In faét,. it is not 
eafy to diveft it‘of its: mathematical garb 3: but thofe who have’ 
had leifure, have found the refult of our philofoplier’s reafon+ 
ing tebe thus. He fuppofes the earth to-have been origin« 
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~aily a comet 5 and he confiders the hiftory of the creations As 
given ys in (cripture, to have. its commencement juft-when it. 
was taken by the hand of the Creator, to ‘be. more regular! 
placed as a planet in our folar fyftem. Before that time, 
fuppofes it fo have ‘been a globe without beauty or proportion 
a world in diforder; fubjeé&t to all the viciffirudes’which, ¢o- 
mets endure; fome of which have been found, at different 
times, a thoufand times hotter than melted iron; at others, a 
thoufand times colder than ice, ‘Thefe alternations ‘of heat 
and cold, continually melting and freezing the furface of the 
earth, he fuppofes to have produced, to a certain dept, a 
chaos entirely refembling that defcribed by the poets, ‘fur- 
rounding the folid contents of the earth, which fil continued 
unchanged ia the midit, making a great burning globe -of 
more than two thowand leagues in.diameter. ‘This furround- 
ing chaos, ,however, was far from being folid: he refembles it 
toa denfe though fluid atmofphere, compofed of fubftances 
mingied, salou, and dhocked againft. each other;-and in 
this diforder he defcribes the earth to have been juft at the ese 
of creation. ; 

‘ But apon its orbits being then changed, ‘when it was 
more regularly wheeled round the fun, every thing took ite 
proper place; every part of the furrounding @uid then fell 
into a fituation, in proportion as it was light or heavy. Thé 
middle, or central pact, which always remained - unchanged, 
fill continued fo, retaining.a part. of that heat which it re- 
ceived in its primeval approaches towards the fun ; which ‘heat, 
he calculates, may continue for about fix thoufand ‘years, 
Next to this fell the heavier parts of the chaotic atmofpliere, 
which ferve to faftain the lighter: but as in defcending they 
could net entirely be feparated from many watery parts, with 
which they were intimately mixed, they drew down a part of 
thefe alfo with them ; and thefe could not mount again after- 
the furface of the earth was confolidated: they, therefore, 
furrounded the heavy fir defcending parts, in the fame man- 

neras thefe furround the central globe.” | 

‘ —Mr, Buffon begins his fyftem by making | a difinGion 

between the firft part of it and the laft; the one being: found- 
ed only oa conjegture, the other depending entirely upon ac- 
tual obfervation. The latter pact of his theory may, there- 
fore be true, though the former fhould be found erroneous. 

© The planets, fays he, and the earth, among the number, 
might have been formerly (he only offers this as conjecture) 
a part of the body of the fun, and adherent ‘to its fubftance. 
In this fituation, a comet falling in upon that great ‘body 
might have given it fuch a fhock, and fo fhaken its whole 
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frame, that fome of its particles might have ‘been driven off 
like ftreansing fparkles from red hot iron; and’ each of thefe 
ftreams of-fire,-fmall as they were in comparifan of the fun, 
might have been large enough to have made‘an earth as great, 
nay many times greater than ors. So that in this manner 
the planets, ‘together with the globe which we inhabit, might 
havé-been driven off from thé body of the fun ‘by an impul- 
five force: in this manner alfo they would’ contitiue to recede 


- from it for ever, were they not drawn baek ‘by its fuperior 


power -of attraction; and thus, by the combination of the 


-two motions, they are wheeled round in’ circles. 


‘ Being in this matner detached at a diftarice from the body 
of, the fun;:the planets, from having been at firft globes of 
liquid: fire, gradually became cool. The-earth alfo having 
been, dafhed: obliquely forward, ‘teceived a rotatory motion 
upon its axis at the very inftant of its formation, ‘and this mo- 
tion bejng greateft at the equator, the parts there aéting 
againft the|ferce of gravity, they muft have fwollen out, ard 
given theearth an oblate or flatted figure. 

* As to its internal fubftance, our globe having once be- 
longed tothe fun, it continues ‘to be an unifarm mafs of 
melied matter, very probably vitrified in its’ primzval fufioh. 
But its furfate is very differently compofed. Having been in 

the beginning heated to a degree equal to, if not greater than 

what comets-are found to fuftain ; like them it had an at- 
motphere of vapours floating round it, aod which cooling by 
degrées, condenfed arid fubfided upon its furface. Thefe va- 
pours formed, according to their different denfities, the earth, 
the waten,, and the air; the heavier’ parts falling firft, and the 
lighter remaining ftill fufpended, 

‘ Thus, far our philofopher is, at leaft, as much a fyftem- 
maker ‘as; Whifton or Burnet; and, indeed, he fights his way 
with great perfeverance and ingenuity through a thoufand ob- 
jeGtions that naturally arife, Having, ‘at laft, gat upon tlie 
earth, he fappofes himielf on firmer ground, and goes for- 
ward with greater fecurity. *Turning his attention to the 
prsient appearance of things upon this globe, he pronounces 

rom the’ view that the whole earth was ‘at firft under water. 
This water he fuppofes to have been the lighter parts of its 


former evaporation, which, while the earthy particles funk 


downwards by their natural gravity, floated on the furface, and 
covered it fora confiderable fpace of time.’ 

_ After exhibiting the above mentioned theories, which, as 
being an hiftory’ of opinions rather than things, the author 


has related fuccinétly, he proceeds to give a fhort account of 


thofe animal productions that are + found either on the furface 
> | of 
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of the earth, or at different, depths below-it... Thefe are fhells, 
and other extraneous foflils, the exiltence of which ‘within the 
bowels of the earth, has, afforded ample fubje& of fpeculatisn; 
to natural hiftorians. The philofophers of this clafs hav for 
a long time confidered thefer smarine fubftances as predetiiae, 
not of the fea, but of the earth ; though, upon clofer examina 
tion this opinion has at length been exploded it being found, 
that fuch. fhells have, in every refpet, the properties of ani-! 
mal and.aot of mineral nature. In confequence of ;this difco-~ 
very, fome extraordinary conjeétures have been formed, ref- 
petting the means by which thofe foffils have been depofited 
in the earth. . Que author obferves, that an Italian fuppofes: 
this depofition to have been made at the time-of\the crufades,» 
by the pilgrims who returned from jerufalem,. } 

* But, fays he, this conjeflurer feems to have but a werpy 
inadequate idea of their numbers. At Touraine, in France, 
more than ‘an hundred miles from the fea, there isa plain, of, 
about nine leagues ,longs and. as many broad, from whence; 
the peafants of the country fupply theméelves.with, marle ‘for 
mauuring their lands, They feldom dig deeper. than ‘twenty. 
feet, and the whole plain is compofed of the fame; materials, 
which are fhells of various kinds, without the fmailefteportion; 
of earth between them, Here, ther, is a darge fpace,. im 
which are depofited millians of tons of thells,, which pilgrims: 
could not, have colle&ed though their whole employment had; 
been nothing elfe. England is furnithed with its beds, which: 
though not, quite fo extenfive, yet are equally'wandesful.’ 

* In feveral parts of Afia and Africa, travellers ‘have ob- 
ferved thefe thells in great abundance. In the mountains of 
Caftravan, which lie above the city Barut, they. quarry out @ 
white ftone, every part of which contains petrified, fithes ig, 
great numbers, and of furprizing diverfity. They. alfo feena 
to continue ig fuch prefervatian, that their fins,-fcales, and 
ajl the minutett diftinGions of their. make, cap be. perfedlly 
difcerned.’ 7 

The following temark is fo pertinent on, this fabje8, that 
we cannot omit quoting it. 

‘ From all.thefe inftances we. fee in what abundance thefe 
petrifa@ions are to be found; and, indeed, Mr. Buffon, to 
whofe accounts we have added fome, has not, beer {paring in: 
the variety of his quotations, concerning the places where they, 
are moitly to be found, However, I am furprized that ‘he: 
Mould have omitted the mention. of one,-.which, in: fome: 
meafure, more than any of, the reft, would have fenved) ito, 
ftrengthen his theory. We are.informed, by (almoftevery trae 
weller, that has defcribed the pyramids of Egypt, that one of 
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them is entirely built of a kind of free: ftone, in which thefa 
petrified fhells are found jin ‘great abundance. ‘This being 
the cafe, it may be ‘conjetured, as we have accounts of thef¢ 
a among the earlieft records of mankind, and of their 
bees Na fo long before the age of Herodotas, who’ lived 
freen hundred years after the flood, that even the Egyp- 
a “priefts could tell neither’ the time nor the caufe of their 
ereaiion ; I fay it may be conjectured that they were erected 
but a fhort time after the Sood: It is not very likely, there- 
fore, that the marine fubftances found in one of them, had 
time to be formed into a part of the folid ftone,’ either dur- 
ing the deluge, or immediately after it; and, confequently, 
their petrifaction muft have been before that period, “And 
this is the opinion Mr. Buffon has all along fo ftrenuoufly en- 
deavoured to maintain ; having given fpecious reafons to 
prove, that fuch hells were laid in the beds where they are 
now found, not only before the deluge, but even antecedent 
fo the, Yormuition of man, at the time when the whole earth, 
as he fuppofes, was buried beneath a covering of waters,” 

The depofition of thefe extraneous foffils’is now generally 
afcribed to the fea by the writers on natural hiftory ; and un- 
doubtedly this conje€&ture appears to be the beft fupported. The 
author of the work before ‘us, however, makes one remark 
which tends to invalidate this opinion. It is, that we find fof- 
fil trees, which no doubt once grewsupon the earth, as deep 
and as much ‘in the body of folid rocks, as thefe fliells are 
found to be; and that fome of the former have lain at leaft 
as Iong, if not longer, in the earth than the latter ; -being 
found funk deep in ‘a marly fubfiance, compofed of decayed 
fhells, and other marine prodiétions. Mr. Buffon, he ob- 
ferves, has proved that foffil fhells could not have been depo- 
fited in fuch quantities all at once by the flood; and, from 
the above inftance, the author of the Hiitory thinks it is plain, 
that, in whatever way they were depofited, the earth was co- 
vered with trees before their depofition: confequently, that 
the fea could not have made a very permanent ftay ; as he fup- 
pofes, for the fame reafon, that the earth was habitable, if not 
inhabited, before thefe fubftances were depofited. 

* How then thal! we account, fays he, for thefe extraordi- 
nary appearances in nature? A fufpenfion of all affent is cer- 
tainly the firft, although the mortifying condu&. For my 
own part, were I to offer a conje&ture, and all that has been 
faid upon this fubje& is but conjeure, inftead of fuppofing 
them to be the remains of animals belonging to the fea, I would’ 
confider them rather as bred in the numerous frefh-water lakes 


that, in primeval times, covered the face of uncultivated na- 
ture, 
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ture. Some of thefe fhells we know .to belong.to freth 
ters: fome can be afiimilated. to none of the m 
known; why, therefore, may we not’ ag well a 


duion of all to freth waters, where we do not fi them, : 





we do that of the latter to the fea only, where we never 

them? We know. that lakes, and lands alfo, have produced » 
animals that are now no longer exifting, why, "therefore, imight 

not thefe foffil produ@ions be among the number? I grant 
this is“making a very harth fuppolition ; but T cannot st avaid 

thinking, that it is not attended with fo many embar nts 

as fome of the former, and that it is much eafier to : 
that thefe fhells were bred in freth water, than that th fea 
had for a long time covered the tops of the higheft moun 
tains.’ 

After conje&tural fubje&t, the author advances to the in-. 
ternal ftructure of the earth, which is defcribed in the fubfe- 
quent chapter. 

The firft layer that is commonly found at the furface where 
jt has not been washed off by rains, or removed by fome other 
external violence, is a light coat of blackith. mould, which feems 
to have been formed from animal and vegetable fubftances. Un. 
der this mould there generally lies gravel or fand, then clay 
or marle, next chalk or coal, marbles, ores, fands,, gravels, 

and thus an alternation of thefe fubftances, each growing 
more denfe as its fituation is dee Such in general is obe 
ferved to be the difpofition of Kags different materials where 
the earth feems to have remained unmolefted ; but this order 
is frequently inverted, whether in confequence of original for- 
mation, or from accidental caufes. In our next Review we 
fhall finith the entertaining account which the eee has Ate 
vered of the earth. 

| To be continued, ] 





}V. 4 Political Survey of Britain: being a Series of Refltion on the 
Situation, Lands, Inbabitants, Revenues, Colopier, and Commerce 
of this Eland. Intended to foew that we bave not as zt aps 

reached near the Summit of Improvement, but ‘that it will af- 
Jord Employment to many Generations before they pufb to their utmofe 
Extent the natural Advantages of Great Britain. By Joh 
Campbell, LL. D. 2 Voli. 410. 2/, 23. boards, (Continued. 

Durham, 


HE fecond volume commences with an account of the ex ° 
tent of territory in Great Britain and Ireland, where the © 
facts which have been previoufly advanced are confidered more 
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wihutely. “The author here adopts the elaborate Caleplation 
of Dr. Edmund Halley, ‘according to which England and 
‘Wales contain about thirty-nine millions of acres. The com- 

utation of Mr. Thomas Templenman, of Bury, is, that Enga 
id contains forty-nine ‘thoufand four hundred and fifty fquare 
miles, or thitty one millions fix hundred forty-eight thoufand 
acres ; Scotland, twenty-feven thoufand  feven hundred ninety 
four fquares miles, or feventggn millions feven hundred eighty- 
eight thoufand one hundred @fid fixty acres; Ireland, twenty 
feven thoufand four hundred fifty-feven (quare miles, or feven- 
teen millions five hundred feventy-two fthoufand., four huodred 
aiid eighty acres. The whole extent of the Britith domini- 
ons, therefore, amounts to about one hundred and five thou- 
fand miles, or fixty-feven 1 illions two. hundred thoufand {quare 
acres. Sapte om , ; 

‘Our author afterwards treats ‘of the various produgions of 
Great Britain, obferving that,our foffils afford an inexhauft- 
ible fund of national wealth. He mentions fuller’s earth as a. 
peculiar and perpetual treafure’; tobacco-pipe clay, with va- 
ridus others uféfol in manufactures and agriculture; the ad- 
vantages arifing to the public from the great quantity of our 
ochres, alum, copperas, &c. with lime, flate, the great vas 
riety of fine marbles, alabafter, and granite ; falts of all forts, 
materials for making glafs; coals, black lead, tin, and a num- 
ber of other valuable articles which are the produce of our 
ifland. In the fubfequent chapter he treats largely of the 
produions of Britain as arifing out of the foil ;, and after- 
wards of the animals in the Britith dominions. In difplaying 
tlie feveral claffes of the vegetable, mineral, and animal king- 
doms, Dr. Campbell difcovers a very extenfive acquaintance, 
not only with the produce, but alfo with the manufadures of 
our country, and the commercial advantages derived from 
them. : 


‘ Let us here then (fays the author in the conclufion of this part 
of the work) take a view of our prefent national fituation; and, as 
far as the ttrength of human penetration will permit; open our 
eyes to the profpect of what may be our future condition, from the 
Vigorous purfuits of our true intereits with that fteadinefs and 
perfeverance they deferve, and that probability of fuccefs which 
ought to encourage at the fame time that it fo vifibly invites us. 
We have in oug hands all the rich patrimony beftowed upon us by 
Providence, the fingnular prerogatives belonging to thefe iflands, 
and the immenfe treafures of ouf numerous natural prodeétions. 
We have likewife the feveral excellent inftruments invented by the 
fagacity of our anceitors, and, together with them, we, have all. 
their acquifitions as well as their example. But'great as tbefe are, 
and tothe moft capable judges they will furely appear very great! 
thefe give usino title to be idle, “We mutt proceed if we intend te 
praferve, for we have not yet arrived, any thing near the poe 
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fummit of ovr.grandeur. .With.all thefe. mighty. and manifold im- 
provements,.we may find means to. meliorate, and that in ajbigh 
cegree, what is thus fo happily improved, already s. and: we yhaye 
itill, it cannat.be repeated too often, Spine, wee of land, ut- 
terly unimproved. Thefe ifands are unqueitionably. capable iof 
maintaining more than twice the number oftheir prefent inlia- 
bitants, and, which is more to.the purpofe, the very flourithing 
_ condition.in. which we are, demands, for. this very reafon, the ut- 
moft exertion of our abilities. ; The powers of. this country, that 
is, of the two Britifh ifles, muft be augmented in proportionto 
their additional, dominions, or, to exprefs .myfeif figuratively, to 
avoid much circumlacution, but. at the fame tuned hope not.an- 
yntelligibly . The, denfity. ef the center of our fyftem mult-be fo 
increafed, that the force of its attraction.may be, equally. felt 
through the wide expanfe of its dependencies: The means we 
have thewn to, be-clearly in our poficflions and the: capacity of 
uling them wjll never decay, while the. great poljtical principle of 
motion, our excellent conititution,, continyes in violate,’ mr 
In the fybfequent chapter, the author ‘examines the artifi- 
cial advantages, in refpect to. different Kinds of improvements, 
which are at prefent-in our power. He.very juftly confidess 
the diffolution of’ the old tenures-as'the great bafis of modern 
improvements in the ceconomical arts;"to which he adds, the 
eftablifhing private property in fall fecurity, and the regulat- 
ing the intgreft of money. {n treaung of thefe importagt 
fubje&ts, he thus proceeds, i Tg 
‘ In the’ firft place, the alteration of our ‘tenures, ought to be 
confidered. The ancient fyftem, that is, from the time of the 
Norman conqueft, was entirely military, introduced by the fword, 
and wie pe folely for the fapport either of ‘offenfive or defenfive 
war, as if one or other of thefe was to be ever the great national 
bject. As to the culture of land, it was looked upon in a low 
contemptible light, and the holding ‘it for this great and neceflary 
end, to which the Creator deftined it, was reputtd’ » bafe tenure, 
which drew difgrace on thofe who occupied it for that purpofé. 
By degrees’ indeed thefé military tenures were in fome njeafire 
ualified and reduced, but it was only by degrees, by very flow 
‘dittees and with much difficulty, through the concurrence of 
courts of law, and the influence of the prerogative acting in this 
very material point for the fubjects eafe and the general good. 
But thefe alterations, gradual as they were, produced fo miatiy be- 
neficial confequences, as excited an univerfal defire of removing 
effetually the many reftraints that were ftil] remaining, and for 
“which, from a change of manners thete was no longer any co- 
lourable pretence. At length, after the reitoration, thefe flavith 
tenures were intirely taken away, and agricultore and all other 
improvements put on a proper and ftable foundation. When men 
eftates were rendered certain, and every {pecies of poffeffion was 
clearly and intelligibly defined, it gave {pirit and courage to im- 
prove, which could not reafonably be expeéted, and which indeed 
Fad never appeared before. In corifequence of this, lands ver} 
quickly increafed in their value, not from any partial conceit, b 
becaie being’ now capable of various methods of cultivation, the 
were feally become of more worth, It was in effect an acquifiti 
sir: Bits, of 
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of territory, or even fomething better, as no new fupply of people 
-was required, and of courfe thofe who pofieffed then lived more 
at their eafe and became fich. Befides, improvements multiplied 
-as well as increafed, for it was rati coneluded, though every 
kind of land would not produce all ee 8 a ved s, when 


‘the mature of them was thoroughly ood, might through 
the effects of fkill and Jabour be made to produce fomething for 
ule and profit, which with the certainty of a quiet poffeffion, 
made an object fufficient to excite endeavours, the fuccefé of which 
propagated a yy of induftry. This abolition therefore of feudal 
tenures, and ail their confequences, may be regarded as the corner 
(ftone of our improvements, as to which, if any doubts could arife, © 
the hiftory already given of the progrefs of thofe-improvements of 
every kind muft be fully fufficient to remove them, and place this 
‘point in its proper light. | Us’ BE 
*- © Fhe cultivation of our Jands producing matérials, thefe in 
procefs. of time brought in a variety of manufactures, ‘for the fup- 
‘port of which it grew abfolutely requifite to give by law the moft 
ample fecurity to every fpecies of private property, ‘which, from 
the apparent expediency of the thing, was gradually and effectually 
done. .This was another great fy abbas in promoting induftry 
sand encouraging application. In earlier times there were humerous 
eobfiacles to the introducing new employments, ‘the exercife of 
mechanic trades was very much embarrafied, the recovery. of debts 
had many difficulties, and feveral other points there were ina ftate 
of incertainty, which are things rarely confidered by the legifla- 
ture, except in a commercial ftate, fuch as every ifland ought to 
be. ‘Thele have in this country been fo well, fo -witely; and fo 
precifely regulated, that in ordinary cafes every man knows his 
right, knows how to fecure it, and knows alfo how to vindicate or 
to recover it in cafe he is difpoffeffed of it. By thefe Jaws refpect- 
ing property, mankind were placed fo much upon a leyel as to be 
equally free from fraud and oppreffion, at Jeaft with impunity 5 all 
thefe laws having, as they ought to have, a free courfe in their 
Operations,- without refpect of perfons, which is far from being 
the cafe in many other nations. The security of the fubject reft- 
ng on fo firm and permanent a bafis, hath very naturally intro- 
bw bee a degree of confidence, exceedingly beneficial in all kinds 
of tranfaétions, more efpecially in what regards trade and mae 
nufaétures, which are therefore carried on with the ptmoft fpirit 
and alacrity, which nothing but this could infpire. Hence arifes 
the conftant diligence, the laudabie affiduity, the indefatigable per- 
Severance in thofe engaged in occupations that refpeét the colleét- 
jng and vending the commodities and manufaétures of this coun- 
‘try, in which they are amongtt the moft ufeful citizens, as they 
enrich the public by that very attention which is exerted in ac- 
quiring fortunes for themfelves and their families. To this wnat 
itronger, what more certain inducement, than that they are firmly 
perfuaded they fhall freely enjoy the fruits of. their indypftry while 
i and difpofe as freely of them to their pofterity, or having 
‘none, according to their inclinations at their demile? Circum- 
ftances that excite, and at the fame time fupport, a difpofition to 
improvements of all forts, which infenfibly dif ufe the like ipirit on 
very fide, and wherever they come carry Invention, penetration, 
and emulation with them. 
" ¢ The innumerable advantages flowing from the imnprovement 
of land, and the increafe of induftry even in their earlieft ftate 
. é 
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and when they were but proceeding to that degre sof pertcttion 
which they have woe) wee“ nhed © yer n in OF ' {pecie, and! 
this made way for regulating intereft, a’ thing of the lat importance” 
to the public welfare. ; It was a long time before this. matter wae. 
even tolerably underitood.. The Jews firft, and. the Lombards after: 
them, lént money at a moft exorbitant rate, and Pati practice was. 
but too much followed) though vehemently cenfared by divine’ av’ 
a thing direétly repugnant to the principlesof religion, and this’ 
more. efpecially after the Reformation. Infomuch, that‘ inthe 
reign of Edward VI. a ftatute, which had been_paffed. in thetime, 
of his father, allowing ten per cent. to be taken, was re sis 
and all ufury forbidden under the fevereft penalties. But this did. 
much more’harm'thah good;'for'as'‘no law could be made” tirat’’ 
would take away neceflity, fuch as were conftrained to borrow,’ 
paid afterwards twenty. and thirty per cent. with an addition, of 
other inconveniencies. At length it-was found requifite to relax... 
in this point, and to follow the example of the wife emperor — 
Juftinian, who could find no remedy fo effectaal’ for tapping 
ufury, as allowing thofe who had money to tend it to’thoft’ whe” 
could employ it, at moderate’ intereft. The confequences’ fi ' 
the propriety of this meafure; which however, ‘like all other fteps* 
tending to public utility, had been very warmly controverted: 

* But when thefe altercation’ fubfided, and the prattice wav’ 
firmly eftablithed, its effeéts demonftrated the rectitude of the prin-" 
ciple ;' for in confequence of this method of obtaining monéy’ on" 
moderate/terms, the value‘of lands'was raifed, agriculture was’en~"* . 
couraged, mantfaétures were promoted, commerce extended, ‘anid” 
every fpecies of induftry was enlivened and fupported: If any ° 
doubt’could have remained in reafonable minds, it muft have : 
removed by the like confequences in a’ ftill higher degree, ‘follow- ° 
ing on repeated redutions, which thewed there could be no‘error’ * 
imrefpeé&t to the firft caufe. It miuft however be acknowlédg 
that we only copied the good example fet’ us by our —— he = 
Dutch, who’had long enjoyed the beneficial fruits of fo judic 
and fo beneficial a policy, to which they had recourfe in the he 
dawn of the republick, and to which they have ever fteadily ad~ 
hered. Thofe who underftand this matter beft, who have confi- 
dered it moft maturely, and who have reflé&ted, that the 
who from [elf-intereft oppofed it, were ftrongly feconded by deep : 
rooted and vulgar prejudices, Ifay, thofe who have duly weighed 
all this, cannot but contemplate our acquifition of this powerful” 
inftrument of national profperity, with equal wonder and pleafure.” 


wee) 


To give his readers a more ditin&t view of the Britifh cons. 
ftirution; Dr. Campbell traces: its progrefs from’ the earlief¥’ 
ages, begitining with the’ ftate of the ifland at’ the afrival of 
Jaliv's Cefar, afterwards delineating it, as it exifted under the, 
government of the Saxons ; and laftly, exhibiting. the altera-.. 
tions it received from the Norman Conqueft, ‘to -the reign of" 
Henry VII. inclufive. Our-author next ‘inveftigates the ftate” 
of the’public revenue during different periods of the Britifh” 
hiftory.—Notwithftanding the teftimony of C2far, who af-, 
firms, there was no gold or filver in Britain, Dr. Campbell is” 
ef opinion, that the precious metals were not peta oa 4 

i ‘ 
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iflind at that time ; and he founds this. conjefture upon. thé. . 
difcovery of many gold and filver coins, of Britith origin, and 
evidently of very high antiquity. To this: argument, may, 
perhaps, be added the-probability which arifes from the’ com- 
metcial intercourfe that fubfifted, ata remote period, betweerl 
the ifland of Britain and the Pheenicians, to. whom the .ufe of 
thofe metals in exchange was undoubtedly known. 

‘The fubjeéts vext trea‘ed of are the revenues of the Saxon 
monarchs, and the public revente ffom the coming of the 
Normans to the Reftoration. Dr. Campbell juftly obferves, 
that the. methods employed in raifing the revenue under the 
Normans was very complex, and produtive of bad effects to 
the public. It will ‘hot be improper to lay beforé our readers 
what is advanced on this head. 


* In order to form fome notion of, the revenue of our Norman 
kings, we muft take notice in the firft place of their crown lands, 
into the poffeflion of which the Conqueror entered as fucceflor to 
Edward the Confeffor. Thefe, or at leaft a very great part of thefe 
he retained in his own hands, letting out moft of them to farms 
forthe fupply of his houfehold, and for other purpofes, converts 
ing others into foretts, to gratify his paffion for hunting, and tranf< 
mitting both to his pofterity, who employed them in the fame 
manner. Befides thefe royal demefnes, himfelf and his fucceffors 
held.many other lands by forfeitures, extinétion of heirs, and va- 
rious other circumftances under the general title of Efcheats; and 
thefe, when in the crown, were as much the property of the king, 
and the profits arifing from them as duely brought into the exche- 
quer as thofe that arofe from the former. Thefe monarchs there- 
tore had not only as large, but a much larger land revenue thar 
the Saxon kings, to which we may add, their having a greater 
plenitude of pofleffion, fince they were, or at leaft acted as if they | 
were at full liberty to alienate them at pleafure. A prerogative 
confidered at firft as highly advantageous to their more potent fub- 
jects; but which in. procefs of time, and when the conftitution 
came to be better regulated, was found very inconvenient and pres 
judicial to the people. . | 

‘. The Conqueror indeed made a very free ufe of this extenfive 

ower, and diltributed the far greateft part of the lands of Eng- 
Jand to thofe by whofe afliftiance he had acquired them. But this 


emmy 6 as it proceeded from political motives, and fecured to 


hima ttanding force without expence for the prefervation and 
protection of what he and they had acquired; yet it was not fo 
abfolute a gift, as to be held fimply by that condition, but was 
likewife fubjeé to feveral others, which were readily fubmitted to, 
not only for the fake of acquiring fuch ample poffeffions, but be« 
caufe lands had been generally held under the like tenures tn Nor- 
mandy ; and fome of thefe conditions introduced by the Danith 
monarchs, were not totally unknown in England before the Con- 
queft. The crown alfo let out ta farm the profits arifing out of 
counties and boroughs, for which the fheriff, now’ become a mi- 
nifterial officer, accounted regularly to the exchequer, a court, 
which, as fome of our ableft antiquaries affert, was alfo derived 
from the fame country, though others think that the Norman exe 

cheques 
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chequer rather was regulated according to that’of England ; which 
fentiments, though. they feem fo :repugnant, may poflibly. be! re-* 
conciled,. by allowing the court to have.come: from |thence, and! 
the fubfequent regulations. made here adopted there) .Howevér! 
this be, the exchequer feems clearly to have been coeval) with the» 
Conqueft, and the firft officers therein, fuch of the Norman nobi-*. 
lity as were capable of thofe employments, from Ms 921 Sina 9 i 
to this day retain the title of barons. The jurifdiction of this: 
court was at firft very extenfive and. embraced almoft-all kinds of 
caufes, though in proce{s of time, and in confequence-of other ju- 
dicatures being erected, it became merely a Court ofirevenne. « /. 
‘ Another branch was that of proffers, fines, amerciaments, &c. ’ 
thefe and a multitude of other impofitions, the names-and the na~ 
ture of which can only be known from the old records; were le-* 
vied upon the fubje&t by the regal authority, and. for ‘the king’s, 
immediate profit, which fhew that there was f{carce amy:tranfac- : 
tion of a public or even of a private concern, in. which the crown: 
did not take occafion to interfere, and this always. for its emolu- 
ment. Men in thofe days paid not only for their offences, but for 
favow's, for obtaining jultice, for the accelerating of it, or if that 
fuited them better, for delaying it, for the crown’s interpofition in’ 
certain cafes, or for preventing ‘fuch,interpofition ; fometimes peo- : 
were allowed to bid againft each other; initances. of all which’ 
ftill remain upon the roils, though without doubt. many more® 
have perifhed. It is on tne whole very apparent, that though» the! 
particulars of which this branch of the royal income was scom-! 
pofed, were frequently jnconfiderable, yet numbers. of them oc- 
curring continually, muft have {welled it tea very Jarge amoant, 
and when attentively contidered, affords us avery ftrange idea of} 
the times, as well in refpect to the crown as in regard:to the fub- 
ject. Li ae 
, * As this of which we have been fpeaking was, though incertain, 
yet a permanent income, fo there was another branch, and that too: 
not inconfiderable, which was cafual,and, like the former, compre- 
hended under a variety of heads, fuch as treafure-trove, waifs, ' 
wrecks, forfeitures of felons, fugitives, outlaws, ufurers, and other 
delinquents, with feveral more of a fimilar kind, which gave dc- 
cafion to many fevere proteedings, and to no {mall opprefhion. 
For as the power of the crown was not to be direétly refilted, and: 
all applications for mercy or mitigation, however well founded,’ 
only involved the unhappy ina long traid, perbaps of fruitiels ex-' 
pence, it as frequently ferved to. enhance as to alleviate the mif- 
fortune. Befides, this variety of claims afforded an opportunity 
to the inferior officers of the crown to difturb and harafs the fub- 
jc Gt on pretences that in thofe days were feldom wanting, to -fuch 
as were difpofed to gratify either their avarice or their refentment: 
at the expence of their neighbours, p 
‘ As thefe feveral branches reached gradually toa number of 
individuals, by which large and continual fepplies were brought 
into the royal coffers, fo there were likewife means of levying {till 
larger impofitions, as {preading wider in their influence, and which. 
were practifed only on extraordinary occafions, and fuch as were 
fuggeited to be of public or national ‘concern. Thefe were ftiled 
Danegelt, aids, fcutage, tailliage, sifts. Of thefe Danegeit feenrs 
to have been the moit general, being in effe€t what is now called a 
land tax through the whole kingdom, certain in its extent, though: 
not im the rate, which varied aceording to the caufe for which it: 
Was - 
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Was levied, or rather according to the will of the pritice. It had 
been remitted, as hath been mentioned in the former book, by 
Edward the Confeffor, but was revived by the Conqueror, and fre- 
quently, if not conftantly levied by the firft three Norman kings,’ 
and then, @ leaft, under that name, which was exceedingly odi-' 
ous, difcontinued. The reft weré not fo univerfal, but they: fell 
notwithitanding very heavy on thofe who paid them, and were 
highly detrimental, as may be eafily conceived, to induftry in ge-' 
neral, and to the cultivation of land in particular; for in thofé 
days the drawing money out of the pockets of the fubjeét for the’ 
purpofes, whatever they were, of the crown was alone attended to, 
and the interefts of the people, or the confequences fuch taxes 
might produce, were never, or at leaft feldoin confidered. 

* Cuftoms upon merchandize were likewifé levied, and levied’ 
according to the temper of thofe times with much incertainty, and 
under a diverfity.of denominations, which could not fail to render 
commerce languid and precarious. To this feveral other circum-' 
ftances concurred, fuch as the confufion attending fo fudden: and 
fo total a revolution. The wars'in which our firft Norman princes’ 
were continually involved with their neighbours, the diftrefs and’ 
defolation of this country, which of courte diminifhed its produce,’ 
the variety of duties exatted from foreign merchants, the feverity 
of the penalties impofed, and many others. [t was natural from 
fach difcouragements that trade fhould decline, and it actually did 
fo, the very means employed for raifing a revenue from it, defeat 
ing the end propofed. In procefs of time however, this evil cured’ 
itfelf, at leaft in a degree, for when from the ftate land was inj’ 
grazing came to be confidered as the general improvement, our 
monarchs found themfelves conftrained to be more attentive as well 
as more favourable to commerce, that by the exportation of the 
great ftaple wool, they might repair in fome meafure the treafures 
that their predeceffors had fo imprudently wafted. 

* There is one article more of revenue that deferves to be men- 
tioned, and this is what arofe from the Jews. They belonged ina 
peculiar manner to the king, living here folely by his permiffion; 
and entirely fubje& to his will, fo that he difpofed of them, their 
wives, their children, and their fubftance at his pleafure. They weré 
fettled in great numbers in many of the moft confiderable towns in 
the kingdom, where they dealt in merchandize, lending money on 
mortgages, pawns, and other fecurities, by which not a few be- 
came for thofe days very rich. At fome periods and under fome 
monarchs, they feem to have been highly favoured, being allowed 
a chief prieft and ‘a kind of rulers among themfelves, which did: 
not however exempt them in the leaft from the abfolute power of 
the crown, or the univerfal hatred of the people, who fuffered 
deeply by their extortions. Thefe unhappy men were frequently 
punifhed for frauds and offences, fometimes with.and fometimes 
without reafon, and at all times taxed and pillaged without mercy,’ 
and without pity. In a word, they lived in a flavifh and miferable 
dependence, being the mere inftruments of mercilefs princes, who 
fometimes ftripped individuals, and at others fqueezed the whole 
community, a feparate court being ere&ted for the receipt of thefe 
exactions called the exchequer of the Jews. At laft, as hath been 
mentioned in a former book, the whole race, to gfatify popular re=" 
fentment, were exiled and plundered, with which the nation was: 
fo well pleafed as to grant a_confiderable fubfidy to the crown. . 


The 
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_ © The public revenue muft always arife from the OGem, of pubs 
lic policy, and therefore both in its nature and in the mode wy 
vying, bécome, as we -have frequently obferved, a very material, 
and, and if the expreffion may be allowed, a very charaéteriftit 
mark of that policy from which it arifes, and upon which the fta- 
bility of government, and of courfe the fafety and happinela of 
the fabjedt, muft depend. The Noriia fyftem was evidently cal= 
tulated to fupport, at the expence of the multitude, the grandeur 
of a few, who were to defend the valt propérty thas given then 
by the fword, and thence the military was the,only honourable 
tenure, and thofe who cultivated the lands thefe nobles poflefted 
were reduced to the meaneft and moft fervile condition. The 
clergy, to whom the Conqueror was fo much obliged, retained 
their ample poffeifions ; but thefe were no loriger éxempt from pub= 
lic burdens, and confequently thofe who lived under them weré 
but villains like the relt. We need not wonder, ‘that ‘in this fate 
of things all kind of hufbandry declined, and famines frequentl 
enfued. . The cities and towns were haralled by the crown, a 
their refpeétive lords, by which they gradually decayed, and war 
affording a better fubfiftence than work, the number of artificers 
and mechanics diminifhed, The lofs of peoplé and difeourage- 
ment of ‘induftry neceffarily affeéted navigation and commetce, 
which fuffered likewifle by the frauds and exaétions of the Jews; 
and was no-ways relieved by their punithments and confifcations; 
which ferved only to carry the produce of their extortions into thé 
coffers of the crown, and left the evil unremedied. To our hifs 
tories we may appeal for the truth of theft affértidns. _ 

‘ There wanted not many other caufes to Heighten thele difaf- 
ters. The Norman kings had a violent paffion for hunting, which 
induced them to convert vaft traéts of country; in former ti 
‘well inhabited and cultivated, into defarts.. Their ean {p 
this haniour of depopulating amongft their nobility, and became, 
a new and dreadful fource df oppreffion on the fubjeét. Civil 
wars on account of difputed titles to the fucceffion, and. thofé a® 

ainft the Scots, laid many parts of the kiigdom wafte, and ren-: 
Send the northern counties almof a wildéernefs. But what-cons 
tributed moft to exhautt the blood and treafute of the ration weré 
foreign wars and foreign dominions, which were fo many conti- 
nual drains upon the people, whatever events attended fuch dif- « 
putes. If we loft, it produced new levies of men and fréth taxes 
for the fupport of atmies in other countries. If we gained, it 
only added to the national expence of preferving thefe conquefts, 
Such were the bitter fruits of a military goverrinient, the martial 
genius of our princes, and the politital delufion of thé times, if’ 
which the fubfiance of the ftate was facrificed to fhadows, and thé 
{plendour of unavailing victories fo dazzled the eyes of our rulers 
that they neither difcerned the miferies of the people, or ormied 
any plans for the commen good:’ ae es 


The fucceeding chapter on the finances contains ah actount 
of the public revenue fiom the Reftoration to the late peace. 
The detail which Dr. Campbell bas delivered of the public re- 
venues from the earlieft accounts of Britain, might be judged 
fuperfluous in a work of this kind, did it not tend to thew the 
connexion between this btanch of political economy and thé 
imptovements in manufa€tures and commerce. On this ad- 
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count, we cannot but confider as ‘ufeful the hiftorical. view 
with which he prefents us, though it would have been render- 
ed more valuable, could he have marked, with greater pre- 
cifion, the progreffive influence of thofe political objefs on 
each other, But it is fufficient for the purpofe of the work, 
that he has fo fully pointed ‘out the improvements of which. 
the Britith dominions are ftill fufceptible. 


[ To be concluded in our next, T 


— —_) 
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V. Curfery Rimarks on trettd, on Shakefpeare, and om certain 
French and Italian Poets, princspally Tragedians, 800. 35. 


Sfrewed. Owen. 


qy* drawing the comparative merit of the poets of different 
nations, it has often been remarked that men of ac- 
knowledged difcernment have betrayed a partiality in favour 
of the writers of their own country. Shakefpeare, in the 
judgment of Englith critics, enjoys, i Preatet the higheft 
ot of the. drama; whilft the French admit Racine or 
Corneille to the firft degree of excellence ; and the Italians 
confider Metaftafio as the moft diftinguifhed favourite of the 
tragic Mufe. The author of the Remarks: before us, endea- 
vours to eftablith a more impartial opinion. on this fubje&, by 
acknowledging at once the defeéts of Shakefpeare, and award- 
ing to the foreign poets the praife to which they are entitled. 
* In our Englith bard, fays he, what a glow of fancy, what 
a rapidity. of imagination, what a fublimity in digion, what 
firength, what a diftingtion of characters, what a knowledge 
of the human heart! Yet how inattentive to propriety and 
érder, how deficient in grouping, how fond of expofing dif- 
gufting as yell as beautiful figures! Were we to fee a ftatue, 
the feveral component parts of which, when detached and 
wonfidered feparately, would be highly juft in themfelves, and 
pleafing to the eye, yet from a want of due corre&nefs, fym- 
metry, and proportion to each other, the whole figure fhould 
be not only awkward aod difgufting, but even unnatural and 
monfirous, we fhould not hefitate to pronounce the fculptor, 


‘Tofelix operis fumma = ponere totum nefciit, 
Horat. de Arte Poet. 


Like fuch a ftatue are the tragedies of our author ; their parte 
beautifyl, their whole inconfiftent. 

« And is then poor Shakefpear to be exchided from the 
number of good tragedians ? He is; but let him be banifhed, 
like Homer, from the republic: of. Plato, with marks of dif 


tinGign and veneration; and may hig forehead, like the Gre- 
+ cias 
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cian bards; be: bound °with aw nanacalie wecsa oof ever 
blooming flowers. 

‘ If, after what: I- have fad, any | paffionare Gouna! of 
Shakefpeare fail think, that I hold cheap the idol of shis heart, 
he is miftaken: I too can willingly offer incenfe at the fame 
fhrine; I too cati feel with an equal degree of tranfport all ‘his 
unrivaled ftrokes of natare, all-his wonderful ‘defcriptive. and 
creative powers ; can love with Romeo, be jealous with Orhello, 
can moralizé with Hamlet, grow diftrated with Lear; but f 
cannot talk bawdry with Mercativ, ‘nor intoxicate myfelf with 
Caffio ; I cannot play the fool with Polonius, nor the puppy’ 
with Ofwald. In fine, whilft’ we confider thee, © -diviné 
Shakefpeare, in ‘any other light’than that of a tragic.poet;. 


———-—+-—— tibi maturos largimur honores, 


Nil oriturum alias, nil ortum tale. faténtes. 
Hor. Ep. i. lib. 2.’ 


In comparing Shakefpeare ond Corneille together, he thus 
p: oceeds, 

‘ If Shakefpeare abounds in Sens of murder. and bloode 
fhed, Corneille deals as largely in love intrigues. If Shakes 
fpeare’s chief petfonages have fometimes their impertinent buf- 
foons, Corneillé’s héroes have their infipid confidants... If the 
dialogue of the one is fometimes low, vulgar, and, indecent, 
that of the other is as -often tedious, romantic, and extravay 
gant. If any excufe can be urged in extenuation, of fuch | 
faults and indecorums, the fame ought to ferve for both ; for 
they were both under the fame neceffity of adapting themfelves 
to the humour and caprice of the times, in which. they lived. 
With an unparalleled enthufiafm of fancy, Shakefpeare tranf- 
ports us into the airy regions of the fublime, to which Cor- | 
neille perhaps does not fo often rife ; fometimes, indeed, with 
our Englifi bard he is hurried into the turgid and bombaft; 
fometimes with him he wanders ia the pathlefs obfcure; fel- 
dom however does be fwerve from: the Jaws. of propriety and 
decorum, feldom, when compared with Shakefpeare, does he 
deviate from thofe rules, the obfervanceé of which feems effen- 
tially neceffary ; as in all dramatic compofitions regard ought 
to be had to'ttie appearance of'trith. For this.reafon it ig 
that, however his inferior in other refpects, he has aright of 
precedence above his Englith rival, when confidered as.a tragic 
Writer. . 

The abettors-of the Englith poet will perhaps diffent from 
thie determination, when it is confidered, that Corneille 


has not in?*alk his : pieces. preferved at ity in the 
la. con- 
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condué of the fable, nor an inviolable adherence to’ the uni. 
ties of time, place, and aétion. 

In the two following fentences, our author juftly charaGer- 
ifes Racine; after which he proceeds to make many fenfible 
remarks or his different tragedies. 

* For elegance, correéinefs, harmony of verfe ,and beauty 
of fentiment, Racine has hitherto remained without a rival, 
Unequal to Corneille in majefty and fablimity of ftyle, but fer 
his fuperior i in the tender and pathetic, and much more intel- 
ligent in the art of moving the paifions and captivating the 
heart.” 

- The next French poet that the author produces: is Voltaire, 
whofe merit in the walk of tragedy he alfo places in a clear 


light. 
‘ If Corneille and Racine greatly reformed and improved 


the French. drama, Voltaire feems to have brought it to the 
greateft degree of perfection to which it is capable of being 
raved. With a due obfervance of dramatic laws, with a tho- 
rough knowledge of the force and powers of poetry, with a 
tafte perhaps unequalled, and a genius fuperior to moft men, he 
has boldly, but judicioutfly, dared to make innovations on the 
French theatre, and to ftrike ont for himfelf a path to fame 
end immortality, unknown to, or at leaft untrodden by any 
of his predecefiors, In is early years he wrote his tragedy of 
Oedipus, in which, to comply with the a&tors, who otherwife 
refuled to perform it, he was prevailed. upor to introduce 
fome love-feemes, which in his own opinion were extremely — 
mifplaced, and fpoiled the whole. But whatever errors of 
that kind his youth and compliance with the falfe tafte of the 
age might have led him into, he foon faw, acknowledged, and 
amended them: and in his fublequent pieces love was not 
permitted to intrude itfelf mto an improper pkace, though he 
had too great a knowledge of nature and the. human heart, 
to banifh it entirely from the ftage. Several. of his tragedies, 
fuch as Zara, Merope, Mahomet, the Orphan of China, and 
others are tranilated imto Englith, and »have been, and are 
{till reprefented on our theatres) with a degree of approbation 
and applaufe, that does honour to the merit of the author 
and to the feelings of a Britifh audience. From: thefe compo, 
fitions we may learn, that a Freneh tragedy is not a tiffue of 
declamations and-Jaboured recitals of the eataftrophe, but an 
animated aétion, in which fublimity of thought, beauty of 
fentiment, and harmony of ttyle, added te the-interetting and 
critical fituation of the pepfons reprefented, do not fail to ex+ 
cite the ftrongelt emotions that t terror and pity are, capable of 


mfpiring.’ 
‘ We 
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« We are here prefented with an imitation of the Ode of 
Horace, Donec gratus eram, written by the duke de Nivernois,: 
as an inftance that the French are not’ deftitute of good imi-! 
tators. For the fatisfaGtion of our readers we ‘thalbinfert it. | 


Horace & Lypiz. __ 
For, Pius heureux qu’un Monarque au faite des grandeurs, 

J’ai va mes jours dignes denvie : ; 

Tranquilles, ils couloient au gre de nos ardeurs ; 

Vous m ’aimiez, charmante Lydie. 

Zydit. Que me jours étoient beaux quand des foiens les plas 
doux | 

Vous payiez ma flamme fincere 4 
Venus me regardoit avec des yeux jaloux; 

Chloé n’avoit pas fu vous plaire. 

Hor. Par fon luth, par fa voix organe des amours, 

Chloé feule me paroit belfe : 

Si le deftin jaloux veut épargner fes jours, 

Je donnerai les miens pour elle. 

Lyd. Le j jeune Calais, plus beau que les amours, 

Plait feul 4 mon amie ravie : 

Si le deftin jaloux veut épargner fes jours, 

Je donnerai deyx fois ma vie. | 
Hor. Quoi, fi mes premiers feux ranimant leur ardeur 

Etouffoient une amour fatale, 

Si perdant pour jamais tous fes droits far mon cceur, 

Chloé vous laiffoit fans rivale.— 

Lyd. Calais eft charmant; mais je n’aime que Yous: . 

Ingrat, mon ceeur vous juftifie. 

Heureufe également, en des liens & doux, 

De perdre ou de paffer la vie !" 

The author afterwards does juftice to the merits of the So- 
phonifba of Triffino, the Rofinunda of Ruccellai, the Torrif- 
mondo of Taffo, the Merope of Maffei, and the La Clemenza 
di Tito of Metaftafio, 

He highly difapproves of the fiyle ' in which the poetry 
of Taffo. has been treated by French and Englifh critics, 
under the opprebrious appellation, of Clinqvant, which 
was firft beftowed on it by Boileau. Some, he alledges, fub- 
{cribed to this cenfure from a deference to its author, and 
others from ignorance or mifapprehenfion. We fhall fubmit 
to the perufal of our readers a part of what is advanced on 
thiis fubjeét. , 

* The author, of the papers on paftoral poetry in the Guar- 
dian, not content with his. being ruined in the opinion of moft 
as an epic poet, accufed him of failing in the language, fen- 

eee: 3 | timents, 
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timents, paffions, and defigns in the paftora] ftyle.. But who- 
ever was the author of thofe papers, I will take upon me to 
prove that he has either wilfully afferted a falfity, with a defign 
to impofe on his readers, or had not red, or did not underftand 
the work he prefumed to criticife. To prove this it wil] be 
neceflary to quote the following lines from. the xxviiith number 
of the Guardian. He there affirms “ that Sylvia in Taffo’s 
poem enters adorned with a garland of flowers, and views 
herfelf in a fountain with fuch felf-admiration, that fhe breaks 
out into a {peech to the flowers on her head, and tells them, 
fhe doth not wear them to adorn herfelf, but to make them 
afhamed.” In direct oppofition to what is thus confidently af- 
ferted I will maintain, that Sylvia in Taflo’s poem, fo far from 
making the abovementioned fpeech to the flowers on-her head, 
doth not make any fpeech whatever to them. And for the 
truth of what I thus pofitively infift upon, I refer the Italian 
reader to the Aminta itfelf. The paflage, on which this falfe 
and miftaken criticifm is founded, is the following {peech of 
Daphne. 
‘* Ora per dirti il vero, non mi rifolvo, 
Se Silvia é fimplicetta, come pare 
Alle parole, agli atti: ier vidi un fegno 
Che me ne mette.in dubbio. Io la trovg 
La preffo la cittade in quei gran prati 
Ove fra ftagni giace um Ifoletta, 
Sovra efla un lago limpido, ¢ tranquillo,, 
Tutta pendente in atto, che parea 
Vagheggiar fe medefma, e infieme infieme 
Chieder confi iglio all’acque, in qual manijerg 
Difpor doveffe in fa la fronte i crini, 
E fovra i crini il velo, e;foyra’l yelo 
‘I fior che tenea in grembo, e {peffo fpeffo 
Or prendeva un ligufiro, or una rofa, 
E Vaccoftava al bel candido collo, 
Alle guancie vermighe, ede’ colori _ 
Fea paragone ; ¢ poi, fi come lieta 
Della vittoria, Jampeggiava un rifo, 
Che parea, che diceffe ; Io pur vi vinco 
Ne porto voi per ornamento mio, 
Ma porto voi fol per, vergogna vottra ; 
Perché fi veggia quanto mi cedete.” 

“Let us obferve therefore that Daphne, when the found ; 
Sylvia leaning over this clear lake, fays only;.that the jeemed 
to be admiring herfelf, that upon approaching the privet and. 
the rofe to.her neck and cheek, the {miled, .and JSeumed to fay, 


that the did not wear them to ador herfelf, but to make 
them 
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them athamed. This fpeech really in. the, mouth of Sylvia 
would have been abfurd; but .the fuppolition ofthis fpeech, 
as it is feigned by Daphne, is extremely natural and juft; for - 
their characters are diametrically oppofite. _Sy|via is artlefs and. 
innocent, Daphne is an antiquated coquette, and experiment- 
ally verfed in all the myfteries of love. Daphne; like the reft: 
of the world, judges of othérs by herfelf; had fhe been in, 
Sylvia’s fituation it is to be prefumed fhe might have made 
the very fpeech fhe, fuppofes-Sylvia to have done; and Faflo 
has herein given us a trait of her charaéter.’ a 

On the whole, this author’s Remarks are fo well founded, 
and the praife and cenfure he beftows, fo juftly applied, 
that it would be injurious to tax him with. being influenced 
either by prejudice or a fpirit of fingularity. To foundnefs of 
_ judgment he unites good tafte, and to a knowledge of the natu- 
ral fentiments of the heart, joins an intimate acquaintance with 
the works of the moft celebrated poets. 





VI. State-Papers and Letters, addrefid to William Carftares, con- 
fidential Secretary to K. William during the whole of bis Reign; 
afterwards Principal of the Univerfity of Edinburgh. -Re/at- 
ing to public Affairs in Great Britain, but more particularly in 
Scotland, during the Reigns of K. William and Q.Anne. To 
which is prefixed the Life of Mr. Carftares. Publifoed from 
the Originals, by Jofeph M‘Gormick, D. D. Minifier at Pref 
ton Pans. qte, tf. 18. boards, Cadell. : : 


N° memoirs whatfoever afford more authentic and fatisfac- 

tory information of the intrigues of 4 court, thé private. 
motives and aims of parties, or the conduct of minifters, thaa 
is contained in the literary correfpondence of thofe who have 
been deeply engaged in the political tranfaGiions of the times, 
On this account, the publication of fuch papers is of the moft 
effential confequence to hiftory; and it is therefore with plea- 
fure that we behold this channel of intelligence fo fully laid 
open within thefe few years, by the induftry of compilers, and 
the ingenuous fpirit of the families that are in poffeffion of 
thofe private materials. The reigns of king William, and 
queen Anne, to which the papers in this volume relate, form 
a very interefiing period in the Britifh hiftory; and with ref- 
pet to the latter efpecially, it is doubtfel whether’ our curio- 
fity will ever be completely gratified. Even admitting that 
papers exift, which, ‘if rightly -underftood, would lead us 
to the knowledge of the moft facred arcana of adminiftration, 
it is probable they are couched in fuch myfterious ‘terms and 
fyinbols, as will elude the inveftigation of the moft ingenious 
| 14 ~ decy- 
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decypherer ; for in fome of the letters which are here laid be- 
fore us, the praice of writing in cypher is adopted. 

Mr. Carftares, to whom thefe Jetters are addreffed, was fo 
much in favour with king William, that, though of the cle- 
rical profeffion, he was in a great meafure the prime counfel- 
Jor in the affairs of Scotland during the reign of that mo- 
narch. The government of North Britain, it is true, was 
committed to the earl of Portland as the oftenfible minifter, 
but by him it was devolved upon Mr. Carftares, by whofe in- 
fluence all the public employments were di‘pofed of. ‘This 
assy whofe father was a clergyman in the weft of Scet- 

and, had early diftinguithed himfe}f, for an inviolable attach- 

ment to the civil and religious liberties of his country, On 
being fent over to complete his ftudies at the univerfity of 
Utrecht, he had the honour of being introduced to the Prince 
of Orange, who contraéted a great eftcem for him, and found 
him highly ufeful on account of his great knowledge of the 
ftate of parties in Britain. Mr. Carftares appears to have 
heen a principal and zealous agent in conducting the confpi- 
racy which was formed in the reign of Charles Il. to fet afide 
the popith fucceflion. The plot being difcovered, he was ap- 
prehended and fent down to Scotland, where he was inhu- 
manly put tothe torture by the privy council of that king- 
dom. We fhall lay before our readers the account of this in- 
famons tranfagtion, as it difplays in, ftrong colours the: perfe- 
cuting fpirit, and difregard to truth and juftice, which aétu- 
ated the adminiftration at this period. 

‘ All his objections and remonftrances being over-ruled by the 
majority of the privy-council, the public executioner was called 
upon to perform his inhuman office. A thumb-fcrew had been 
prepared on purpofe, of a particular conftruétion ; upon its being 
applied, Mr Carftares maintained {uch a command of himéelf, that, 
whilft the {weat ftreamed over his brow, and down his cheeks, 
with the agony he endured, he never betrayed the fmalleft incli- 
pation to depart from his firft refolution. The earl of Queenfberry 
was fo affected, that, after telling the chancellor that tie faw the 
poor man would rather die than confeis, he ftepped out of the 
council, along with the duke of Hamilton, into another room, 
both of them being unable longer to witnels the fcene; whilit the 
inhuman Perth fatto the very Taft, without difcovering the leaf 
fymptom of compaffion for the fufferer. On the contrary, when 
the executioner, by his exprefs order, was turning the {crew with 
fuch violence, that Mr. Caftares, in the extremity of his pain, 
¢ried out, that now he had {queezed the bones in-pieces, the chan- 
cellor, in great indignation, told him, that, if he continued longer 
obftinate, he hoped to fee every bone of his body fqueezed to 
pieces. At Jalt, finding all their efforts, by means of this machi- 
nery, fruitleis, after he had continued no lefs than an hour and 
an half under this painful operation, they Bor it neceflary to 

ave recourfe to a {till mor intimidating fpecies of torture. The 
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executioner was ordered to produce the iron boots, and apply 
them to his legs; but, happily for Mr. Carftares, whofe ftength 
was now almoft exhaulted, the fellow, who was only admitted of 
late to his office, and a novice in his tride, after having attempted 
in vain to faften them properly, was obliged to give it over; and . 
the council adjourned for fome weeks. at ope BRE oy 

* Having now found, by experience, that all attempts to bring 
Mr. Carttares to a confeffion by violence would probably prove in- 
effectual, they empowered lord Melfort, one of the fecretaries of 
ftate, to treat with him upon milder terms. They {pecified cer-. 
tain queitions to be put to him; and upon condition he would an- 
{wer them, they authorized the fecretary to promife him an ample 
pardon to himfeif, and that he fhould never be produced as a wit- 
nefs in any trial Not only fo, but, if Mr. Carftares infifted upon 
it, they furtber’engaged, that none of his anfwers to the interro-_ 
g3tories they were to put to him fhould ever be produced in evi- | 
dencé, either direétly or indireétly, againft any perfon, or before 
any judicatory whatloever. , ) 

‘ Upon theie terms being propofed to him, as he knew they had 
already difcovered from major Holmes and Mr. Spence all the par- 
ticulars of which he could inform them, as they exprefsly pro- 
mifed to difpenfe with his being produced as evidence againft an 
one of his friends, the apprehenfion of which was the chief ca 
of his filence hitherto, and as he could not figuce to bimfelf, that 
a privy-council, compofed of perfons of the higheft rank in the 
nation, could be capable of a breach of the moft folemn engage- 
ments tranfmitted to him by a fecretary of ftate, he agreed to ana. 
fwer fo many of the interrogatories that were {pecified, having firt . 
{tipulated that their promife to him thould be ratified by a deed of 
court, and recorded in their books. He told them, that the rea- — 
fon why he infilted upon this was, not that he had any ‘thing to 
reveal which could, in the eye of the law, prove hurtful ‘to his 
friends, but that he was determined rather to die an hundred 
deaths than fubmit to the difhonour of having his teftimony pro. 
duced in court againft any one of thofe who were at that time un- 
der profecution before the criminal courts. 

‘ The interrogatories which were put to him ftand upon record 
in the regifters of privy-council. And there are two blank pages 
which feem to have been left for inferting his anfwers.' But, wh 
they have never been filled up, whether in confequence of their 
previous agreement with him, or rather, becaufe he qualified his 
replies in tuch a manner, that they could not anfwer the purpofe 
they meant to ferve by them, does not appear. That the firlt of 
thefe confiderations had very little weight with them, is evident 
from their caufing a paper to be printed immediately after his ap- 
pearance before tne council, éntitled Mr Carftares’s Confefion. This 
paper contained a molt lame, falfé, and imiperfeét account of the 
whole tranfaction ; yet it was publicly hawked about the ftreets of 
Edinburgh. Nor was this the only breach of faith to him of 
which the privy-council was guilty ; for, in direé violation of the 
only condition upon which he would confent to anfwer the queries 
| propofed to him, they fuffered his evidence, as they falfely termed 

1t, to be produced in open court againit one of his moft intimate 

friends, Mr Baillie of Jervifwood. His natural fortitude could 
fupport him under perional fufferings, but it almoft funk under ~ 
the injurious imputation of his being in the fmalleft degree accef. - 

fory to the fufferings of a friend, However, before they a this 
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length, they fent for him to the council, and, endeavoured to pre- 
vail with him judicially to acknowledge his anfwers to their inter- 
rogatories before the jufticiary court. Festal 
* He told them, he bad fpirit enough left to reject their propofal 
with difdain, and to endure any feverities they could iniié, ra- 
thet tlian comply with a demand which he contidered as ano lefs 
dithenourable to themfelves than to bim, it being, a violation of 
the terms to which the fecretary, in their name, and. by their au- 
thority, had agreed. | 
* Even the chancellor was. fo convinced of the iniquity of their 
procedure in thts particular, as to declare, that they could not, in 
honour, infift upon it.. Notwithianding, the advocate, in {npport 
of his charge again{t Jervifwood before the court of jufticary, pro- 
duced a copy of Mc Carilares’s. anfwers to the interrogatories of 
the privy-Council, as an adminicle_ of. proof, without. taking any 
‘notice of the qualifications with which they were clothed, the al- 
Jeviating circumftances with which the faéts to which they related 
were accompanied, or the conditions upon which he delivered 
them. Upon heing gueftioned by Mr Carftares for it, as difho- 
nourable to the privy council, whofe faith~ had been pledged to 
the contrary, the only excufe he could plead was, that, as he was 
not prefent mm the privy-council on the day that tranfaction was car- 
ried on, he did not confider bimfe:f as bound to adhere to the ar- 
ticles of agreement.’ 
We meet in this work with an anecdote refpedting the caufe 


of king William’s attachment tothe earl of Portland, which 
Mr. Carftares ofed to relate, and which, though not new, -we 
fhall here extract, as being confirmed by his authority It is as 


follows. 

“ Mr Bentink was brought up with the prince from his infancy : 
he was the chief. companion of his pleafures and of his ftudies. 
Their friendthip grew as they advanced.in years. And, whenthey 
were both arrived at that time of life when the human mind is ful- 
ceptible of the ttrongeit attachments, Mr Bentink gave the prince 
a proof of his affcction, which etteétually rivetted him in his. 
beart. 

“ About the age of fixteen, the prince was feized with the fmall- 
pox; as they proved to be of the moft malignant kind, his phy- 
ficians, agreeably to the prattice then in vogue, gave it as their 
opinion, that the only chance he had for life was, to procure one 
of tne fame age with himfelf, who never had the {mall pox.before, 
to lie in the fame bed, with him, and, -by extracting the infection 
from his body, to abate the virulence of the diftemper. Mr Ben- 
tink no fooner heard of the prefcription, than he claimed it as his 
prerogative to adminifter the-cure, The prefcription, in the opi- 
nion of the phyticians, had the delired effect. The prince gradually 
recovered; but, to his inexpreilible. grief, found bis-deareft com- 
panion in imminent danger of his life. 

‘ He attended him with the moft afiduous care; adminittered, 
with his own hand, fuch remedies as were preicribed to him; and 
could {carce be pxevailed on to take neceflary tood. or recreation, 
till the difeafe left him. This mutual intercourfe of tender offices 
could not fail to endear them to one another ; ‘and, in proceis of 
time, gave Mr Bentink that entire afcendant over the prince of 
Orange, which even weaker minds are fometimes obferved to have 


_-over the moit exalted characters.’ 
¢ Were 
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_. Were we furnithed with the genuine ;motives.to every. pub-. 
lic tranfaétion, it is probable that: many \of the meafures of 
princes, which have been afcribed to the influence of religious: 
principles, might be refolved into confiderations of policy.’ OF 
this we have.an inftance.in the. prefent work ; Where we are. 
told, that one main defiga of the prince of Orange’s under-. 
taking being avowedly to protect the proteftant: religion, it» 
was fuggefted to him’ by Mr. Carftares that the minds of the’ 
people of Britain would receive a favourable impreffion of his. 
defigns, if his landing were conduGed with a religious folem- 
nity. This propofal was highly approved by the prince, and 
accordingly Mr. Carftares performed divine fervice at the head* 
of the army ; after which all the troops, ads they were arrang- 
ed along the beach, joined in finging the 118th Pfalm, before 
they encamped. After this anecdote, it would be injuftice to 
the charatar of king William not to give'a place to the evi’ 
dence of Mr. Carftares in favour of that prince’s unaffefted 
piety. | shen 
‘ That monarch, amidft all the hurry of fecular affairs. in which: 
he was invelved, found leifure for performing the duties of piety 
and devotion, at which Mr Carftares frequently affifted him. Upon 
the day of battle, he always accompanied him in his chariot tothe 
field. He had thus many opportunities of itudying the character of 
that great man in the moft trying circumftances, and of admiri 


his tranquillity and compofure immediately. before. aétion, .as we 
as his abfolute contempt of danger in the field. Mr Caritares af.. 


cribed both the one and the other to the aifluence of religious prin- 
ciples, no lefs than to conititutional courage.’ 
We are informed, that when the original draught of the: 
ac for the fettlement’ of prefbytery in Scotland was-tranf- 
mitted to William by lord Melvil, the. former fent for Mr, , 
Carftares ; and after a long converfation om the fabjeét, de. 
fired him to write, whilft the king hintfelf diétated the re-- 
marks on the feveral claufes. We thall fubmit to our readers 
this paper at full length, fince as-its editor obferves, it thews, 
in one view, the clearnefs of the king’s. underfianding, the 
integrity of his heart, and the modetation of his principles, 
‘© His Majefty’s Remarks upon the Aéc for fettling Church-govern- 
ment in Scotland, which was fent up to him by my Lord Com- 
miffioner, along with fome reafons defigned for clearing of it, 


and in anfwer to fome objeétions that might be made againft it. 

‘< y, Whereas in the draughtit is faid, that the church of Scot. 
land was reformed from popery by prefbyters, without prelacy, his . 
majelty, thinks, that, thengh this matter of. fact may be true, 
which he-doth not controvert; yet, it being contradicted by fome, , 
who fpeak. of a_power. that fuperintendants ma fey the beginnin 
of the reformation, which was like to that which bifhops ad af | 
terwards, it were better it were otherwife exprefled,. _ ie 
MBs Whereas it is faid, their majefties do ratify the prefbyterian | 
shurch-government to be the only gowerament of Chrif's chure. * this ° 
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kingdom, his majefty defires it may be expreffed~ otherwile, thus, 
To the government of the church in this kingdom eftablithed. by 


“3, Whereas it is faid, that the grrmment is to be exercifed by 


found prefbyterians, and fuch as thall hereafter be owned by pref- 
byterian judicatories as fuch, his majefty thinks that the rule is too 
general, depending as to its particular determination upon parti- 
cular mens opinion; and therefore he defires, that what is faid to 
be the meaning of the rule in the reafons that were fent along with 
the a&t may be expreffed in the aé itfelf, viz, That fuch as fub{cribe 
the Confeffion Faith and Catechifms, and are willing to fubmit 
to the government of the church, being fober in their lives, found 
in theif doétrine, and qualified with gifts for the miniftry,: thall be 
admitted to the government. 

“¢ 4, Whereas it is defired to be enacted, that the general meet- 
ing of the minifters do appoint vifitors for purging the church, &c, 
his majelty thinks fit, that, for anfwering the objections that are 
propofed againit this method in the reafons fent up to him along 
with the att, that what in thefe reafons is exprefled by may be, as 
to the concern of his privy-council inthat matter, and the prefent- 
ing of thefe vifitors to the commiflioner, that he may fee they are 
moderate men, be plainly exprefled in the act itfelf, that it /hou 
be, &e. , 

“ 5, Asto what concerns the meeting of fynods, and general af- 
femblies, his majefty is willing that it fhould be enaéted, that they 
meet at fuch and fuch times of the year, and fo often as fhall be 
judged neceflary, provided always that they apply to him or the 
privy-council, to know if there be any inconvenience as to public 
affaws in their meetings at fuch times, and have his approbation 
accordingly. 

“ 6, Whereas it is defired to be enaéted, that the parifhes of 
thofe thruft out by the people in the beginning of this revolution. 
be declared vacant, upon this reafon, becaufe they were put upon cone 
gregations without their confent, his majeity defires it may be ex- 
prefied in fuch a manner, as is perfeétly confiftent with the rights 
of patrons, which he hath the more reafon to infift upon, that, in 
the paper fent up along with the att, it feemsto he acknowledged, 
that this procedure is extraordinary, and, therefore, ought not to 
be drawn into confequence. 

«* I, A. B. do fincerely declare and promife, that I will own and 
fubmit to, and peaceably live under, the prefent government of the 
chusch,, as it is by law eftablifbed in this kingdom, and that I will 
heartily concur with and under it, for the fupprefling of vice and 
wickednefs, the promoting of piety, and the purging the church 
of all erroneous and fcandalous minifters. 

«* It is his majefty’s pleafure, that fuch as fhall declare, as js 
above written, and aflent and confent to the confefhion of faith 
now confirmed by aét of parliement as the ftandard of the pro- 
teftant religion in that kingdom, fhall be reputed found and or- 
thodox minifters. | 

* Tt is his majefty’s pleafure too, that thofe who do not own and 
yield fubmiffion to the prefent church-governiment in Scotland 
fhall have the like indulgence that the prefbyterians have in Eng- 


Aland. 


‘* His majefty thinks fit that the claufe, from 3¢ to 54, be left’ 
out, as not being neceflary. | pats 
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_ His majefty’s defire to have. what he grants to the church. of 
Scotland to be lafting, and not temporary, makes him incline 
have the above mentioned amendments made upon the act,” Sp 
We clearly perceive in thefe remarks, the indications of that 
defite which king William entertained of effetuating an union 
between. the epifcopal and prefbyterian churches ; and confi 
dering the commotions that had been excited in Scotland in 
the late reigns on account of religion, perhaps he cherithed 
this projec with a perfeverance that might have proved dans — 
gerous to the tranquility of his government.’ But the nation 
was lefs difpofed to indulge any jealouly with refpe& to, ‘the 
defigns of a prince who they were fatisfied had: delivered them 
from popery and arbitrary power. Notwithftanding the mos 
detation of the king’s principles, however, it appears that he 
was drawo by his minifters into a precipitate meafure, ref- 
pedting the oath of allegiance and affurance required of the 
prefbyterian clergy in Scotland, which had nearly terminated 
in an open rupture with that ecclefiaftical body) ' As this 
anecdote is remarkable, we doubt not but our readers will be 
gratified by inferting it entire in our Review, _We fhall only 
preface it with obferving, that the privy-council, who by the 
law were invefted with a difcretionary power of difpenfing with 
the oath, not only reje&ted an application from the clergy for 
this purpofe, but recommended to the king its beimg im 
with the greateft ftrifinefs, The fequel is thus related in the 
life of Mr. Carftares. - ’ | 

‘ Some who were about his majefty at this time took ad 
of Mr Carftares’s abfence from court, to urge the king to a compli- . 
ance, alledging, that it was required in the very terms of the aét 
of parliament. Upon this, his majelty gave inftructions to ‘his 
commiffioner, lord Carmichael, to require all the reprefentatives 
of the clergy in the enfuing gene aflembly to fign the affur- 
ance; and, if they refuled, to diffolve the aflembly in his majefty’s 
name. . . 

‘ Upon tord Carmichael’s arriving in Edinburgh, and commu- 
nicating his orders to fome of the clergy in town, he found them 
obftinate in their refotutions not to comply. They affured him, 
that their fentiments upon the fubject were the fame with thof of 
all their brethren in the country ; and that, if this meafure were . 
perfifted in, it would fpread a flame over the country, which it 
would not be in the power of fuch as had given his majefty thefe 
councils to extinguith. | 

‘ The commiflioner faw, that all his attempts to bring them to 
better temper would be vain and fruitlefs. At the fame time; he 
was fenfible that the diffolution of the aflembly would not only 
prove fatal to the church of Scotland, to which he was a real 
friend, but alfo to his majefty’s intereft in that kingdom. From a 
fincere regard to both, therefore, he undertook to lay the matter, 
as it ftood, fairly before the king; and, for that purpoft, fent off 
a flying packet, which he expected to return from London, with — 
the king's final determination, the night before the aflembly was 
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pointed to meet. At the fame time, the clergy fent’ ap a memo- 
ial ta. My Carftares, urging him to ufé hie good offices, in this 
critical conjunéture, for the preférvation of that church which’ he 
had fo active a hatid in eftablithingy!>. 5 6) o> esi0 9 

‘f The flying- packet arrived at Kenfington in the forenoon of 
that day upon which Mr, Carttares. retarped. But, before his ar- 
rival, his majefty, by the-advice of lord Stair and lord Tarbat,. 
who reprefented this obftinacy of the clergy as an at of rebellion 
again his government, had renewed his snftruétions to the. com 
reiffioner, and fent them off by the fame-packet. weer eel a” 
. © When Mr Carftares came to Kenfington and received his let- 
ters, he immediately inquired what was the nature of the dif- 
pie his majefty had fent off for Scotland; and, upon learning 

heir conténts, be went directly, and, in his majefty*s name, re> 
quired the meflenger, ‘who was juft (etting off, to deliver them up 
to bim. It was now late at night; and, as he knew no time was 
te.be loft, (the general aflembly being to fit in a few days,) he ran 
to his majefty’s apartment; and, being informed by the lord in 
Waiti that he was gone to bed, he told him, it was a matter of 
the lat invportance which had brought him at that unfeafonable 
hour, and that be muft fee the king. » a; ¥ 2 

* Upon entering the chamber, he found his majelty faft afleep, 

upon which, turning afide the curtain, and falling down upon his 
knees, he gently dwaked him. ‘The king, aftonithed to him 
at fo late an hour, and in this pofture’ by his bed-fide, afked him 
what was the matter? He anfwered, be had come to afk his life. 
And is it poffible; faid the king, that you have been guilty of a 
crime that deferves death? He acknowledged he had, and then 
produced'the Giparees he had brought back from the meffenger. 
And have you, fays the king, with a fevere frown, have you in- 
deed prefumed to countermand my orders? Mr Carftares then 
begged leave only.to be heard. a few words, and he was ready to. 
fubmit to any punishment his majefty thould think proper to inflict, 
He faid, 
» ** That the king had now known him long, and knew his entire 
fidelity and attachment to his perfon and government. Soine of 
his fervants in Scotiand might find it their imtereft to impole upon 
his majefty, to, fcreen themfelves from his merited difpleafure, 
Others might, under the mafk of zeal for his fervice, feek only 
to gratify their own private refentments ; and, whilft. they _pre- 
tended to conciliate aj] parties to his government, might purfue 
fuch meafures as would only unite them in oppofing it, ; 

‘* That this was the foundation of all thofe factions which had 
hitherto rent that kingdom, and made its crown fit fo uneafy upon 
his head : that, for.his own part, he could call God to witnefs, 
that, ever fince he entered into his majefty’s fervice, he had no in- 
tere(t, for he could have done, feparate from that of his matter: 
that, though he had been educated.a prefbyterian, and, on that ac- 
count, .had a natural bias to this form of church-government; yet 
his majetty knew, that when he recommended the eftablifhment of 
prefbytery in Seotland, he did it, becawfe he was firmly perfuaded 
the prefbyterians were the only friends his majefty had in that 
country » that his regard to their principles had not rendered hing 
blind to their faults: that he had been aware of the indifcreet ufe 
they would make of the liberal conceflions in their favour in lord 
Melville's parliament, and had freely given his fentiments upon 
that head; that, with the fame freedom he had remonftrated 
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againft the precipitate meafures adopted in the laft feffion of 
liament, under the pretext of cort@ftirig the errors oft thesfor 
that the effetts had. juftified hjs opinion. of both... The firit had 


alienated all the epifcopals, the laft, great part of the prefhyterjans 
from his adminiftration. Oné thing alone* was wanting to-cgin- 
plete the wifhtes of his enemies, and that was} he Wether? the ‘two 
parties by one common bondy of union: that nothing could be 
better calculated for this parpofe, than the advice which badebeen 
given to his, majefty to pufh the-adminiftration of the oaths to the 
minifters before the fitting down of the affembly: that, although 
there was nothing unreafonable’ in what his ‘majefty required, yet 
fome who had credit with them had fallen upon wetheds'to 
fent their comptiance as. inconfident with thein\prinéiples, nd 
had been.fo far fuccelsful, that they were determined not-.to.com- 
ply: that, however unjuttifiable in other refpeéts their condu& 
might be, it proceeded from’ no difaffeétion té his perfon and 
goveroment; and that, whilit'this was the cafe, it ‘was more ‘for 
his majefty’s intereft to confirm their attachment, by: difpealing 
with the rigour of the law, than to lofe their affections by enforc- 
ing it. "What avail oaths and promi(fes:to aoprintce, When 
loft the hearts of his fubjects? Now was thé, timeotherefere, 
retrieve bis affairs in that kingdom: that, by countermanding 
inftcuctions ‘he had fent down to his commiifioner, he, ¢ i 
thé higheft obligations upon the whole body of the pre tet 
clergy; gratified all bis friends in ithat kingddm,\ and ettedtia 
thwarted the infidious arts of his and the eneétmies,"" 6 (dig 28 
‘ The king heard him with great attention,/and, pwhen he hat 
done, gave him the difpatches.to read, and d aged, ign Q throy- 
them in the fire; after which, he bid him draw tp the inffrnctions 
to the commiffioner in what terms he pleafed, ahd h would 
them. Mr. Carftares immediately wrote to the commiffianer;' 
nifying, that it was his majelty’s plealare to di(penfe with putting 
the oaths to the minifters ; and, when the king: had ed. i 
ned 
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immediately difpatched the meffenger, Who, by being detai 
many hours longer than Hé infended, did not atrive at ‘Edin 
till the meriting of the day fixed for the fitting of the'aflembly. 
‘ By this time, both the commiflioner and the clergy: were tim 
the utmoft perplexity. He was obliged to diflolye the aflembly’s 
they were determined to affert their own authority independ 
the civil mrgiftrate. Both’of them were apprelrenfive of the ce 
fequences, and looked upon the éveut of this day’s-conteft as ~ 
five with refpeét to the church of Scotland ; when, to their inex. 
prefiible joy, they were celieved by the return of the packet, coun- 
térmanding the diffolution of the aflembly. . Next to ine eltablifh- 
ment of prefbytery in Scotland, no aét of king Williami’s adm 
niftvation’ endeared him ‘fo thiuch to the prefbpteridtis as ‘this. 
‘They confidered it as a certain proof that bis own inclinations 
were altogether favourable to. them, and-that any difficulties they 
jaboured under ought to be imputed to his minifters, not ta him 
felf.’ a : 
jn our fcceeding Number, we will conclude the account of 
this publication, the editor of which feems to haye acquisted 


himfelf with care and fidelity. 
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VII. The Young Sea-Offcer’s hm, both in bis Examination and 


Voyage. In Four Parts 1, The Subjtance of that Examina» 
tion, which every cals We a Commiffion in the Ealt- India 
Service, or the Navy, muft neceffarily pafi, previous jo bis Ap- 
pointment ; refpediing the Management of a Ship from ber firft 
coming out of Dock, to her clearing the Land. 2. Dire@ions fot 
Working a Ship, in all difficult Cafes, at Sea. 3. Neceffary Ob- 
fervations in making the Land, and failing up the Channel. 4. 
General Infiru@ions and Allowances from the Owners of Eatt- 
India Ships to the feveral Commanders in that Service, By Jotn 
Adams, Never before made Public. To which is added, from 
the original Spanith of Don Juan, 4 Short, Eajy, Arithmetical 
Rule, for determining the Courfe and Difiance. 410. 35. feweds 
L. Davis. 


rT HE firft part of this fmall treatife, which is by way of 


Queftion and Anfwer, contains fome obfervations for 


mooring and unmooring in and about feveral places in the 
Englifh channel, for failing out of it, for avoiding rocks and 
fhoals, &c. And an account of the bearings and diftances of 
the principal headlands in the Channel. The fecond part, by 
Queftion and Anfwer alfo, contains a few dire€tions about the 
working of a fhip in fome difficult cafes that may happen. 
Part the 3d, confifts of three or four pages of remarks on the 
foundings at coming into the Channel; and the fourth part 
is an account of the pilot’s expences, &c. with a copy of fome 
general inftruétions ufvally given to thé captain of an India 
fhip with regard to his general management of the veffel. 


This work feems to be drawn up for the officers of the 


mavy and India fhips, and chiefly for thofe candidates for 
fuch offices, who have had little or no praétice in the nautical 
bafinefs : for here they are taught to anfwer fuch queftions as 
it is ufual.to put to them on their examination; fo that any 
Srefo-water failor, by getting thefe anfwers by rote, as children 
do the catechifm, may cut a confiderable figure at an exami- 
nation (provided he is afked no queltions but what are in this 
book), and that without underftanding either the fubje& or the 
meaning of the technical terms here ufed ; a notable improve- 
ment this /—We cannot conceive however’ for whofe ufe the 
fourth or laft part is intended, unlefs that of the author, by 
helping to make up the book. 


The following may be taken as a {pecimen of the nautical 


language, and of the firft and fecond parts of the work. 


‘ 2. How would you wear fhip under her mainfail only ? 
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‘ 4, To lay-to apon the other tack, I mint watch the 
fhip’s falling off, put the helma- - weather ; and; asifhe fall 
off, ‘cafe of the fheet: but, ifithat will: not do, E willogeg— 
tarpaulins in my fote throuds, or>man them ;: in’ ¢afe the wilt 
hot veer with this method, 1: will hiaal aft the «maim ficet 
again, and lay het to! as befofe 4 1 will.then’ get apiece of 
canva(s, and lafh it round the leecqharter of my fptit-fail yacd, 
and top the yard:tip a& much as poffible, to) prevent: the fail- 
from filling withwater;' whed it is. looted $ when the thip falls 
off, then pat-thé helm a-weather, caft loofe the dee: yard-arnd 
of the fail, and Haul aft the ficety and; as ‘the: Ship falls: off 
cafe off the thain feet, and: gather. aft che uweather brace; 
raife the tack, ard gather aft the ¢heet; arid)when the thip i$ 
before the wind,’ get on»boatd the: other tdeky aft the fieer; 
fquare the fprit-fail yard, furl the fail, eafe: down sthe helm) 
haul clofe, aft the main theet; brace sip fharp, dad haul the 
bow-line.’ . qi ao) Fi! 

The Altininetical. Rule added are sty ‘and recommend - 
ed by Don George ‘Fiian,- may oftén'be ‘of ‘ule in practice, by 
affifting to guefsmeatly: at ai mean courfe atone bi ah 
the fhip may.iperform duririg: ove watch, when thofe ‘éourfes 
tre ‘not many: points different: wom each; other.» ‘With regard 
to this rule, our author faysyo> «,. dpe t 

« It often happens; when'a fhip. is » clofe hauléd,: diet tis 
varies het courfe a point or two inothé fpace of a watch) Gr 
tight glafies ; which vatiatidns'énghr to. be marked-dnthe loge 
board, and would otcafion sich trouble in workinip the: day's: 
work; that.is, finding the thgescourte, diftance,) @@:' ‘made in- 
twenty-four hours,, The «common. method «to. avoid’ fudh 
trouble is, to guefs at the mean courfe fteered’ every tinte the 
log'is hove.;'i'Now,;’ by. -the- following rule, the; courfeand 
diftance may’ be eafily'found every four hours bythe-sfficers of 
the watch; and:fet down on the’ logy board’ as the true couffe 
and diftance;) without: any f€nfible ‘error.’ . 1g) io > 9 

‘ Multiply the:riumber of glaffes; run on: each rhartib, by 
the knots run per hour, and note their produéts4 which mill. 
tiply by their -refpe@ive courfes.)»Now, the futnoof shiefe laff 
produéts;. divided -by the fum of the former produits, wilt 

e the trae courfe fteered ; and the former produéts, divided 
by 8, will give the Knots run per hour, during: “wd watch, 


» Biample. Suppiole a fhip runs; 
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Glaffes. Knots per Hours oes ii 
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Or Sra Sic 1 4o es 
3.— 4— * 50 


You, XXXVI, Anguft, 1774. K _ ¢ The 
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. € Then, 2 multiplied by 6, is 125. and x by 5, is 155 and 
3 by 4, is 12; agains thefe produéts 12, 05, and iz, mult 
plied by 30°, 40°,, and 50°) relpeStively prodiice 360, 600; 
and 600, and their fum is 1560 ; which divided by the fum 
of the former produéts, 12,15, and’ 12, equal 39, the quo 
tient 8 40°, the true courfe fteered, viz. fouth 40° weft, and 
39 divided by 8 gives the knots run per hour, viz. 4 7. 
This rule will generally come near the truth in the cafes 
mentioned. But as the fum of ali the feveraldiftances is taken 
as the diftance to the mean courfe above found; that is, the 
fevera| contiguous lines of diftance ‘in the different direions 
or courfes being fuppofed to be ftretched out all into one di- 
rection, it is evident that of the difference of latitude and de- 
partare found by this method, either ose or do1b of them will 
always exceed the truth. 


‘ ine 4 ere = swe! a." Dae Sa Tee ae anak 7 
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VHI. Cabin on Literary Property, By William Enfield, 
LE. D. phi 2s ohnfon. 


Ale the obje@s, on which the right of property can be 

exercifed, may be divided into corporeal and incorporeal. 
Thefe two. fpecies of property are thus defcribed by judge Blach- 
ftone : ‘ Corporeal poffeflions confift of fueh things as affect 
the fenfes, fach as may be feén and handled by the body. -In- 
corporeal areinot the objeét of fenfation, can neither be feen 
nor handled, .are creatures of the mind, aed exift enly in 
contemplation.’ Gomment. b. ik ¢: re 

Dr. Enfield takes up the argument, om this ‘ground, and 
fhews, that corporeal and incorporeal: objefts are equally ca- 
pable of being perfonal property. 
~. With refpeé to the former, there cam be no difpete. With 
regard to the latter, he obferves, that the right-of property 
may be exercifed.on many things, which are not. imany refpec 
objeéts of fight, but fubfift merely in. idea... The-power, for 
inftanee, of nominating another to any office, or of holding 
that office one’s felf; the right of beating a certain title, niet 
enjoying the honours annexed to it; the liberties and franchifes 
of individuals or corporate bodies, are all exclafive poffeflions, 
in which the right of property. is as real and perfedt, as in the 
poffeffion of houfes and lands. 

In the clafs of incorporeal, poffeffions i is included ithat ipe- 
cies of property, which is the fubje& of the prefent enquiry, 
literary property, or the right, which an author ‘has te the 
productions of his genius aid mental abilities. — 

‘There are two fources of property, occupancy; or, which is 
perfectly analogous to ‘it, primary poffeffion and labour, * The 
we : = wight 
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right of dip fays this writer, in literary compofitions, 
refts on the falid grounds both of primary poffefion and labor ) 
The Rein which an author po , we never in any r 
hands, nor was it ever a part of a common flock, on which ~ 
all men had a generak claim: no_ one therefore can have the 
flighteft pretenfions.to any degree of right in it, except | ier ‘ 
felf, This natural right will be ftill more evident, if.con 
dered as founded on labor, It is the continued. exertion of | 
merital abilities,, which gives exiftence to any, literary work. 
Abd it is not more evident, that the corn, which the hufband- | 
man gatHers into his barn, is the fruit of his labor i manur- 
ing the ground, fowing the feed, and gathering in the har- 
velt, than that a train of ideas and words, not to ‘be found i 
“any other, work, hath beeh the refult of genivs and under- 
ftanding induftrioufly employed’ to ptoduce this effee. if 
therefore the former hath an. undoubted, wight . a ‘property a 
the things, to which his induftry. hath, given b ng, if i" e vie. 
dent beyond difpute, that the latter muft have 1 ag 

It has been objeded, that the author by the ay of ‘at, 
cation renonnces his property. © 

- Our- author anfwers : « If a man’s ideas are his own, while’ 
floating im his brain, it would furely be | very “hard-té be'de-. 
prived of all right to them the moment he ‘turns them. td a e 
profit either to himfelf or othets; as unréalonable, a if ies 
farmer, were allowed a property in: his corn and gra 

growing in: his ‘field, but denied it, whenever . sa 
to market,’ | 

‘This, we beg leave to Hitetbes! is an a 
of the point in queftion: Fot it muit be allowed, ‘that every 
man, who buys the fmalleft quantity of the farmers pote has 
d right to .fow and encreafe it, as much as he choofes, ei 
being accountable to the farmet, of whom, he k ig 

But our author adds: * aright to a fingle 
that the author means to convey by the fale of tt rab be 
chafer cannot -hereby acquire the author’s right t of ail rn 
copies... This right is. his, by. nature j he bag det) 
prefly nor virtually abandoned it 5. and. bid pitt 
furrender, no other perfon cah have a. ja claim’ Saree rh 
right mutt. therefore.remain with him Mill.” 

Dr. Enfieid,. having eftablifhed’a natural i ddchore 
to their owa works, proceeds to anfwer. the’ mott¢ érial ob- 
jeAions , which, have, been urged. againit the petp “fecurity 

of their literary property... . sae 7 

Here our author very jolly remarks, that 4 ‘Hittin ot 
copy-night to an inconfiderable period will be ‘injutiods® toe. 
terature. * Becaule, Aays he, it, will ‘place, a a fet of taftefefs 
| oy Lt, wigs oS etie 
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fctiblers on a level with, or rather give them ‘an advanta; 

over, the moft favoured fons of genius and philofophy ; for this. 

inferior clafs of writers ‘will ‘ftill retain the profits of the firtt 

publication of their works, and authors of the moft diftin- 
guifhed merit can have no more.’ 

With refpe& to writers who deferve protection, to deprive 
them of their pecuniary advantages might, he fays, fubjee& 
‘them to hardfhips, which would damp the ardour of their ge- 
nius, and lay them under a neceffity of fending forth hafty 
and unfinifhed produétions. * From whoni, he afks, are we _ 
to expea the molt’ perfeet work ? From the poet, who writes 
verfes only to obtain a prefent fupply , for the ctavings of na- 
ture; or from him, ‘who, expecting a perpetual property in 
the productions of “his genius, labours to give them all the 
perfetion he is able.” 

It has been alleged, that @ perpétual copy- right would ene 
courage a monopoly im the fale of books. 

Among ‘other remarks, in anfwer to this objection, Dr. 
Enfield ‘fuggelts the following.—* When authors keep to: 
themfelves the profits of any particular work, they only make 
ule of their natural right of property ‘in thé fruits 6f theie 
labor, and cannot with any réafon be ftyled monopolizers, for 
not choofing to refion their property, in order to create a 
compsticion anit them@lves.. “Fhe only real monopoly, that 

n be fappoted’ to take place, with refpe& to copy-tight, is, 
that one bookfeller fhould purchafe all’ the manufcripts, thae 
come to market. Burt this is too large a fcale of bufinefS to 
come within the compals of any ‘private fortune.’ 

“The learhed : author has advancéd feveral other material ob- 
fervations and arguments in favour of a perpetual copy-right,. 
for whjch’ we refer our readets to his publication. 

He feems, however, to have fpent too much time in exa- 
fining ‘the grounds, on which the right of property in generak 
is founded: . The nararal right of property in a literary com- 
pofition,i 3 ebvions | ty ommon fenfe. For nothing furely can 
be more Tidigulous than to fuppofé, that a farmer has ‘a’ more 

permanent property in a hog: ftye, a fith-pond, ora cabbage~ 
garden, than ‘the author in the produétions of his own pge- 
nius and, jnyention, The queftion can only‘be ob{cured by 
thofe _pettifoggers, who invélop themfelves’ and-‘others in 
clouds ‘and. darknefs, by quibbling about corporeal aid incor- 
poreal poffeflton, vifible, and invifiblé, tangible and untan+ 
gible -property, * The point which is moft worthy of dif- 
quifitien is, the effet which a limitation of literary property: 
is likely to haye on the ftate of literature. Dr, Enfield hag 


treated this topic too concifely and fuperficially.. 








To diminih in any refpe& the pecuniary;emoluments of ay- 
thors muft be proportionably injurious, to.the: intereft: of Lite- 
wature. An author has the common feelmgs:aqd. wants of 
men. And if he devotes his time and attention,.to. the:pro- 
duétion of fome laborious and voluminous work, he probably 
negleats his domeftic concerns, and involves himéelf in per- 
plexity and diftrefs. To which we may, add, that calamities 
of this nature fall with acoumulated weight ona man of tafte 
and ingenuity, who has greater. fenfibil.y than. other people, 
who has cherithed in himfelf a benevolence; and, generofity. of 
foul, and cannot bear to fee the cravings, of .a) helpless family, 
which he cannot fatisfy, without the: molt .excruciating re- 
flexions. 

In fuch a-painfol fituation . it is not +0 ton fuppoled, that he 
can purfue hisditerary labours with uncemitted ardour:and fpi- 
vit. He will rather be tempted to fend his; produdtion into 
the world with all its imperfe@ions on.its-head;. The cele- 
brated Mr. Dryden, who was harraffed with the moft, laborions 
of. all fatigues, that of the miad, and .continually perplexed 
by difficulties and diftrefs, is aremarkable inftance of the trufh 
of this obfervation. 

It bas been faid, that bookfellers in their ‘agreements with 
authors, never extend their calculations beyond. the period of 
ten or fourteen years; and cffer as much upon. that prin- 
ciple, as they would upon any other, on 

But this.we can only confider as a groundlefs inGinasien, 
énconfiftent with the ideas of all mankind, in.their ufual ¢ 
tra&ts with one another, For would any man of com a 
fenfe give as much for an eftate, tenable for only ten or 
teen years, as for one to be poffefled by himfelf. and his h 
for ever ? The point will not admit of the leaftdifpute. We 
may venture to afirm, that Robertfon, Hawke{worth, Black- 
ftone, Lord Lyttelton, Sir John Dalrymple, and other refpegt- 
able authors, would not have been paid {ach confiderable fums 
for their. copies, if the book fellers had not purchafed then 
ander the idea of a perpetual. property *, ,. 

To declaim againft the’ exorbitant demands of bodikfelters 
is invidious and unjuft, Every. perfon'in. the-commanity has a 
right to live by his, employment, provided it be /a tepmtable 

or sit ret 
* To Dr. Robertfon for» the} ‘Hittory of Pheri Vv.. 4 vol, Te 
p> 





4ocol. To Dr. Hawkefworth for Voyages, 3 vols. 4tq, 6000! 
Judge Blackftone, for Commentaries, 4 vols. 4to. eee and 
wards. To Lord Lyttelton for Hift: of Hen. T1."4' vols. 4td.rs00l. 
“To John Dalrymple fo Memoirs of Great’ aan 2 sobiryys. 
2200 op) } TY 
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employment. That of a 'Gookfeller is unqueftionably one of 
the firft, in point of reputation and national -utility; Whiy 
then muft “the bookfeller be debarred of thofe emoluments, 
which men'in all other occupations are ‘allowed to enjoy? 
Very few in this profeffion have accumulated larger fortunes, 
than the fame capital and indoftry would have enabled them 

to acquire in any other employment, It would therefore beia 
cruelty, or rather a grofs abfurdity, to diminifh their profits 
under a pretence of public advantage. Monopolifts, who accu- 
mulate the wealth of Nabobs, are obje&s worthy of parlia- 
mentary enquiry, and their fpoils are of fome importance to 
the community, But, alas! of what confequence to the pub- 
lic are the fpoils of a bookfelier, who, by the utmoft pains 
and frugality, can hardly procure a tolerable maintenance for 
himfelf and his family !—But, in this queftion, the intereft of 
the bookfeller is only a fécondary confideration. The great 
object, which more efpecially demands our attention, ‘is the 
intereft of literature. 

Every man of letters, every man of tafte and fastiin. in 
the colle&ting of books, wifhes to procure accurate and 
elegant editions. In this refpe&t, the public tafte has been 
gratified. We have had almoft every book of -reputa- 
tion accurately and elegantly printed. But thefe elegant 
impreffions have been chiefly owing to the fecurity which 
bookfellers have enjoyed, with refpe& to a perpetual copy- 
right. They have fpared no expence, when they were 

roteted from all piratical invafion. The cafe, moft pro- 
bably, will be very different, if ‘they cannot .be fecured 
againft the fchemes of their enterprifing brethren. ‘They 
would be fools to run the hazard of an expenfive impreflion, 
when every ftall-man, every country printer, might throw out 
an edition more calculated for general fale; and thus involve 
them in ruinous expences. 

¢ Will books be cheaper, when all pretended. monopolies 
are abolifhed,’ is an important queftion.. But a queftion 
which we cannot anfwer in the affirmative, for the following 
reafons. 

Firft, books in general, every circumftance confidered, are 
fome of the cheapeft articles we can purchafe. And it is 
hardly poffible to conceive, how their price can be reduced, 
without reducing their intrinfie value, by the publication of 
inferior editions. 

Secondly, books of all kinds which are the property of in- 
dividuals, are as cheap as thofe, which are now the property: of 


the public at large. 
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"Thirdly, me fecurity of copy-right ‘has not a little con- 
tributed to leffen the price of s It has been fuppofed, ’ 
that Bibles, 'for ipftance, would be cheaper, if any one were at 
liberty to print them, as well as ‘the prefent patentee. But this’ 
is a vulgar error, The king’s printer would lof by an ime: 
prefiion of the Bible, if he did not, in confequence of his 
patent, work off ten or fifteen thoufand copies from the fame’ 
type: and no printer in England can fafely do the fame, if 
he has not the fame exclufive privilege. This obfervation may! 
be extended to books of every kind. 

There is a circumftance attending the termination of li- 
terary property, which will materially affec the price of books 5 
and it is this: the proprietors of copy-right may pript an’ 
elegant edition of a valuable work, when they have a term of 
twenty, fourteen, or even ten years unexpired. But let us — 
fuppofe, that almoft the whole impreffion i is fold three or four’ 
_ years before the limited time is elapfed. What will be the’ 

confequence ? It cannot be expected that the proprietors fhould 
run the hazard of a new edition, when half of it cannot pof- 
fibly be fold before their copy-right will be abfolutely ‘angi- 
hilated, The public therefore muft be content to purchafe 
the remaining copies at double, treble, or perhaps at, five times 
the original price, 

This inconvenience will always remain, while the time is 
limited for the poffeffion of literary property. Neither twenty- 
eight, nor even eighty-eight years will obviate this objection. 

But the mok perniciois confequence attending the abolition 
of ‘literary property will be this: when every printer or book- 
feller fhall be at liberty to republith doy work he can feize, he 
will moft probably calculate bis impreffion for general fale, that 
is, for the vulgar, 

The immortal writings of Shakefpeare, Milton, Addifon, 
Pope, Prior, Gay, &c. will be printed in a contemptible form, 
like the Jat dying fpeeches of our malefagtors at Tyburn. 
Books of learning will be divefted of their erudition, their, 
marginal notes, their Greek and Latin _quotations, ad captum 
wulgi, We fhall have heaps of robbith thrown in upon us 
by Scotch pediars, and every catth-penny printer in tow 
and country; till at laft the commcnwealth of letters will be 
overwhelmed with wretched publications, to the dilgress of 
the Englith prefs, and the ruin of literature. The works of 
Milton, Addifon, and Pope, accommodated to the tafte and 
the pockets of the vulgar, will defcend to pofterity, and be 
exported into foreign countries, in as defpicable a form as the 
Hiftory of the Seven Champions, Anihiee Matterpiece, of 


the works of John Bunyan, ‘ : 
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.. This, is no-jmaginary confequence attending the abolition 
of copy;tight; for we have been aflured by good authority, 
that, an edition of Thom{on’s. Seafons has been lately publithed 
ip Scotland, and fold in the ftreets of Edinburgh, for three 
pence.a book, 

; We have een, upon - ftalls the poems of lord Rochefter in 
this vulgar refs, printed on coarfe paper, and deformed with 
a thoufand typographical errors. This has. been the contri- 
vance of fome vile printer, or wretched bookfeller, in order ta 
accommodate our kitchens with the works of that libidinous 
writer... 

What has been done by one ewes haberdafher, in. this 
inftance, will be done bythoufands of the fame tribe, when 
once they are at liberty to prey upon our capital authors. In 
Rochefter’s works we haye a pifture of the garb in which Pope, 
Swift, and Prior, will make their appearance before the end of 
the prefent century. 

But the poets are not the only writers, whole works wjll be 
deformed in this manner. Books of every kind will thare the 
fame fate ; and in fome of them, fuch as difpenfatories and. 
fyftems of phyfic, errors and inaccuracies Ay be attended with 
pernicious confequences. 

It may be obferved, to the honour of the London book- 
fellors, that befides the original purchafe-money, they have 
expended very confiderable fums in ‘publithing correct and im- 
proved editions of all the principal books in the Englith lan- 

uage.. For.example: for correAions and improvements in 
Boyer’ ’s. French Diétionary, 3671. ; for alterations and ad- 
ditions in Miller’s Gardner’s Didionary, 10651. ; for a new 
edition of Chamber’s Diétionary and Supplement, now pre- 
paring for the prefs, ssool.; for revifing, correcting, and 
digefting a.new edition of the "Univerfal Hiftory, Ancient and 

Modern, 15751. ; for different editions of Shakefpeare, 22881. ; 
and for improvements in other books, very confiderable a hy 
to authors and editors, in proportion tothe nature and jmport- 
ance of their refpedtive labors *. 

Every guinea, expended in this manner, contributes to the 
encouragement of learned men, the benefit of literature, and 
the honour of our national charaéter. 

On the other band, if the bookfellers are deprived of their 
perpetual copy- right, we can no longer expeét thefe laudable 
improvements. No bookfeller in his fenfes will pay a thou- 
fand pounds for correéting and enlarging a work, which is 





* See an Account of the Expence of Correéting and Iniiproving 
Sundry Books, publifhed by the bookfellers, while their bill was 
Gepending i in parliament. 
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epen to the trade in general, or may be open.in two or: three- 
years. Becanfe, in this cafe, his expence,will be certain, and — 
his profit precarious. His new edition may be fuperfeded by 
others; or the fale of it fo retarded, that he may be a ened 
by the impreflion. 

While the property of books continues in,the hands of ines 
lent and refpe&table bookfellers and printers, there is fome 
fecurity for our literary charafler. But when this, property i¢ 
annihilated, all the learning of the nation will be at the 
mercy of bookfellers and printers of the loweft: clafs, who are 
too ignorant to print corre€ly, and too indigent to empley 
men of learning and abilities to fuperintend their publications. 
Their operations will be.as fatal to literature, as the depre- 
dations of the Goths and Vandals. On fuch an occafion. who 
can forbear fympathizing with the Mufes ia the words of 
Boetius? 

Ecce mihi /acer@ dictant fcribenda camenz, 
Et veris elegi fletibus ora rigant, 
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1X. fn Effay upon the Harmony of Language, intended principally 
to illuftrate that of the Englith Language. S80, 35. Od. fewed. 
Robfon. | 


TH ancients, who have written upon oratory, have confi- 
dered the harmony of language as a circumftance of the 
higheft importance. They have accordingly treated the fubje& 
with the utmoft nicety and refinement. Ariftotle has a chap- 
ter in his Rhetoric @egs jubus, Of the Rhythmas, in ‘which 
be: fays,.‘ our. ftyle ought to have a rhythmus, but not 
{trict numbers; for then it would be verfe*.’?. Cicero treats 
the fubjeé&t more elaborately; afferting, ‘ that he, who hag 
no idea of the power and harmony of profaic numbers, mult 
have neither ear nor underflanding ¢.’ He informs us, that 
he himfelf -was a witne(s of its influence, as Carbo was once 
haranguing the people. ‘ When that orator pronoynced the 
following fentence, patris dium fapiens, temeritas flit comproba- 
wit, it was aftonifhing, fays he, to obferve the general ap- 
plaufe whicli followed that harmonious clofe;’ He adds. if 
the final meafure had been ehanged, and the words placed in 
a different order (comprobavit fii temeritas) their whole effee 
would have been abfolutely deftroyed f. 





* Pudscov des ex esr Tov deyor, Hilger 3s pan’ won veh tcas, Rhet. 1. iii. c. Se 
+ Genus illud tertium explicetur, quale fit, numerofe et a oe 


orationis: quod qui non fentiunt, quas aures habeant, aut qu 
bis hominis fimile fit, nefcio. Orator, p. 165. Ed. Lond. 1681, 
f Ibid. Fitzofb. let, xiv. 
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Dionyfius of ‘Halicarnaffus has very accurately fcrutinized 
the nature and principles of compofition. He has confidered 
the harmony of periods ; ;_and divided thofe periods into their 
different members, thefe members inte words, thefe words into 
fyllables, and thefe fyllables into the letters, of which they 
confift. He has made remarks on the nature and found of the 
vowels, half vowels, and mates. And he has fhewn, by in- 
ftances drawn from Homer, Herodotus, Thucydides, &c. with 
what artful management thefe great authors have fweetened 
and ennobled their Apa eee and made their found an echo 
to the fenfe *. 

Quintilian has feveral sadicious obfervations on the nature 
and power of harmonious compofition ; and remarks, that this 
harmony has ‘ an irrefiftible charm in oratory +.’ 

Longinus compofed two books upon this fubje&, which, ‘to 
the irreparable injury of the learned world, are now loft. He 
acquaints us however with his fentiments upon this head, in 
his Treatife on the Sublime. ‘ Harmonious compofition, fays 
he, has not only a natural tendency to pleafe and to perfuade, 
but infpires us, to a wonderful degree, with a generous ardour 
and paffion.’ He attributes the fame effects to it, as to mufic, 
and illuftrates its efficacy by a paffage in Demofthenes t. 

- The author of the Effay, which has given occafion to thefe 
remarks, introduces his obfervations with the following reflec- 
tions on the inatténtion of the moderns to this important ar- 
ticle, | 

* Of all the ftudies, in which the moderns have profited 
from the works of the ancients, the fmalleft advances appear 
to have been made in that of the harmony of language What 
remains from the ancients on the fubje&t, feems to be red, not 
fo mach with admiration as with ‘aitonifhment. None feem 
to have thought of applying it to the confideration ~of the 
harmony of their native tongue; and though many very learn- 
ed men have taken much pains to explain from it the har- 
mony of the learned languages, yet they have been at laft re- 
duced to refer many things to fancied powers in ancient voices 
and ancient ears, which really partake of the miraculous, 
Without fuppofing any fuch extraordinary difference between 
ancient and modern, fouthern and northern people, among 
whom the fame arts and the fame fciences have been fucceff- 
fully cultivated, the reafon of that fuperior regard which the 





* Dionyf, Halic, de Struct. Orationis, Smith's.Notes on Longi- 
nus, fect. 29. 
Quod is numeris & modis ineft quedam tacita vis, in oratione 
eft vehementiffima. De Inftit. Orat. I: ix. c. 4. 
_ } De Sublim. fect, 39. 
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ancients paid to. every. thing conneéted with the art of per- 
fuafion is too obvious to. need mentioning: why they fhould 
have fuperior ability to underftand the harmony of human 
fpeech, is not fo eafily accounted for. The arts‘of perfuafion 
have not been wholly negleéted in modern times, and poetry 
has received a-great fhare of very fuccefsful attention. | One 
cannot therefore but wonder, that the powers of the harmony 
of language, fo univerfally felt; thould be f little under~ 
ftood.’ 

We have had indeed but very few treatifes, in the Englith 
language, on this fubje&, before the prefent Effay; except 
two valuable pieces on the Power and Harmony of profaic 
Numbers, and the Principles of Harmony in poetic Compo- 
fitions, by Mr. Mafon 

The truth is, the generality of Englith writers. have ima- 
gined, that our language is incapable of being refined. and 
beautified in this manner. 7 

‘© The free language we fpeak, fays the ingenious tranflator 
of Longinus, will not endure fuch refined regulations, for 
fear of incumbrance and reftraint. Harmony indeed it is ca- 
pable of to a high degree, yet fuch as flows not from pre- 
cept, but rhe genius and judgement of compofers. .A good 
ear is worth a thoufand rules, fince with it, the periods wiil 
be rounded and fweetened, and; the ftyle exalted, fo that 
judges, thall commend and teach others to admire ; and with- 
out it, all endeavours to gain attention fhall be vain and ine 
effectual, unlefs where the grandeur of the fenfe will atone for 
rough and unharmonious expreflion *.” 

To this obje€tion we thal! reply in the words of Quintilian : 
** Do&i rationem componendi intelligunt, indoé&i voluptatem +.” 
Or in the words of Mr. Geddes, who, treating on the Com- 
pofition of the Ancients, has this remark : 

‘ It would be too dull a piece of criticifm for the generality 
of readers to confider the nature, formation, and found of the 
different vowels, their jun&ion with confonants, and the for- 
mation of fyllables; the due length and fhortnefs of thele, 
and what pronunciation is proper to them ; and to define their 
numbers would appear {cholaftic and downright pedantry to a 
modern, who loves his eafe too much to be fettered by fuch 
rules. But this is certain, that he, who is wholly unexpe- 
rienced in a theory of this kind, and. never took the trouble 
to refle& on it, cannot poffibly be mafter of a beautiful ftyle, 
He writes at random, is guided by no rule in his compofition, 





* Smith's Notes on Longinus, § 39: 
t Lib. ix. c. 4. . 
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and knows nothing of the juit; menlores and. cadency of lan- 
uage #9. 

: The author.of the prefent, Effay treats of the. eGiuiente of 
harmony in human fpeeclh; -of accent, quantity, and em- 
phafis; of. the efficients. of Englith ‘poetical harmony.; of 
Scottifh prenunciation; of the accentuation, meter, paule, 
and. cefure in Englith heroic verfe; of the origin and progrefs 
of Englith verfification; of rime.;; of Englifh elegiac and 


lyric meatures;.of profaic harmony; of the harmony of the 


Greck and, Latin languages; -of; the. verfus politici of the 


Byzantine Greeks; and of the conneftion of .poetry. with 
mufic.  - 

The two firft effentials of the harmony of human. fpeech, 
enumerated by Dionyfius of Halicarna@us, are wérog and pud- 
pos. The latter, fays our author, by the Latins called xu- 


- meri, in its largeft fenfe, may, perhaps, be molt nearly ex- 


prefied in Englith by the word cadence. ¢, though in fpeaking 
of mufic only, we call it time. 

* Melody, or peaes. arifes from. the, various tones.of the 
voice, which, are. called accents. Cadence is determined by 
the quantity of time employed in.the pronunciation of fylla- 
bles ; whence arifes a third incident fo the harmony of human 
Speech, called méser, or meafure, menfura, pe]poy. Cadence 
and meter ase thes diftinguifhed by Quintilian: « Rhythmi, 
$d eft, numeri fpatio temporum. conftant, metra etiam or- 
dine,’ &c. 

With refpe& to accent and quantity, our aathor maintains 
the opinion of Dr. Fofter. 

‘ It is evident that nature hath given. the voice a variety of 
tones, that gradually rife or fall above or below. each other: 


. this is the firft and grand divifion-of founds into dig and fw. 


In finging many of thefe are ufed; in common difcourfe and 
reading fewer. 

‘ It is evident likewife, that the human voice, like every 
svind-inftrument, has a power of foortening or lengthining any 
of thofe founds it utters. 

¢ On the former divifion of thefe founds is founded what 
grammarians have called accear, relating merely to the parti- 
cular elevation or depreffion of them on certain fyllables; the 
marks of which are“ for the elevation, ‘ for the depreffion, 





—_* 





* Compofit. of the Ancients, p. 18, 26. | 

+ We have {Sme doubt, whether the word cadence will convey a 
proper idea of rbythmi, or not. Or, whether the meaning of ca- 
dence fhould be extended any farther, than to the concluding num- 
bers, or what Cicero :¢alls,  Claufule, que numerof? & jucunde 
eadant,.” Orat. § 215. 


’ and 
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and” or * for the elevation and depreffion joined on the fame 
fylfable, forining ‘what’ is calle@ a'circtimflex ; ‘as thé two’ ‘when 
feparate are called the acnte and the grave, ~~ : 

‘ ‘On the fatter’ divifiot is fourided what is ‘termed quantity, 
regarding only the quantity of time taken ap in expreffing any” 
of then. ‘The delay of the voice ih pronouncing them: fonaid’ 
the long time ‘marked thus“; the quicknels of the vdice ia ’ 
haftehing over-them forms: the thor: one marked this:s, | 

‘ From hence it appears that both accent .and quantity ‘aré 
equally founded inthe very nature of the humaiy voice, are 
neceffary’ and infeparable from it ; that confequently no. Jan- 
guage ¢ah, or ever could be pronounced withott them, ‘except’ 
you fappofe a monotony ‘and equatibility ‘th the voice, ‘the - 
exiftetice of which it is very difficult ‘to coficeive.” 

‘Ont author ‘Having explained” the nature and fpecific differ- 
ence of accent and quantity, upon the foregoing’ principles 5’ 
having confideted the namber and nature of the fi feveral vowel 
founds in our language, &c. illuftrates his obfervations by a 
minate analyfis of feveral paffages in Miltan’s Paradife Loft. 

~ We fhall pafs over this part of the Effay, as éxtra@s ftom it 

would afford but little enterrainntent to the generality of ott. 
readers, and content ourftlves with a quotation or two from 
his performance on fabjects of a lefs abftrue and fcholaftic 
nature. Speaking of rhyme; le fays 

‘ It remains at this day undecided whether rime is an or= 
fiamént Or a blot im our veffification ach opinion having 
many arid fttenuous advocates. “Fhefe ‘hold that to be hardly 
verfe whicly has not rime, and thofe look upon rime as @ 
Gothic ornament, ‘unbecoming’ claffic, compofitions. The 
truth feems to lie between the ‘two opinioris. That rime is 
not effential to our poetry is* felfevident ; yet it is often a 
convenience, and fometimes a beauty: a° Gothic beauty if 
you will, but ftill'a beauty. Notwithftanding the high merit 
ef Pope’s vérfion of the Tlidd, T venture to pronounce rime 
very difadvantageous to ‘heroic verfe ; exclading natiberlets 
beauties, giving none. Let it’ only. be concéived that the 
- fublime foliloquy of Satan in the fourth book of Paradife Loft, 


‘ O'thon that with furpafling glory crowned, &c. 


or that beautifully tender addrefs of Eve to Adam inthe fame 


book, 
© Sweet is the breath of morn, Sci: 
or even the fimply majeftic lines which open the poem, were 
fiackled with rime ; the very thought fhocks all poetical fen- 
fation. -Neverthelefs it muft ‘be allowed that in Pope’s owtt 
admirable ftilg of fativical and moral poetry, time has ‘bott 
ufe 
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ufe and beauty... Our elegiac tetraftic cannot. even fubittt 
without it, and for this, if for nothing elfe, rime deferves to 
be efteemed an elegant ornament in Englith poetry.’ 

The ingenious Mr. Melmoth remarks, that the delicacy of 
the ancients, with refpeé&. to numbers,. was far fuperior to any 
thing that modern tafte can pretend.to: and that they difco- 
vered differences which to us.ate imperceptible. + A very 
ancient writer, he fays, has obferved upon the following verfe 
in Virgil, 


Arma virumque cano, Trojz qui primus ab otis, 


that if inftead of primus we were to pronounce it primis. (is be- 
ing tng» and ws fhort) the entire harmony of the line would 
be deftroyed.—But whofe ear is now fo exquifitely fenfible, as 
to perceive the diftin@ion between thofe. two , quantities i’ 
Fitzofb. Let. xxxvii. . 

Our author’s obfervation on this paflage is worthy of no- 
tice, 

_ ‘I bave been particularly farprized to find a man who pof- 
feffes the harmony of our language in fo eminent a .degreeas 
Mr. Melmoth, {0 totally, at a lofs about it, as he appears to 
have been by tlie paflage above quoted, concerning the dif- 
ference between the. laft fyllables of primus, and primis,‘ where 
he afks, * Whofe ear is now fo exquifitely. fenfible as to per- 
ceive the diflinfion, between thofe two quantities ?? The truth 
is, that if our ufual pronunciation of thofe words there is no 
diftin&tion of quantity perceptible perhaps even by an Athenian 
ear. But we are well affured that the difference between long 
and fhort quantities in the Greek and Latin languages, was 
of no fuch unaccountable minutenefs; that long fyllables in — 
fact differed in. quantity from, long fyllables, and fhort from 
fhort ; but that poets and rhetoricians. did not concern them- 
felves about fuch niceties in the, meafure of found, for,that to 
their purpofes all long fyllables were equal, and all fhort fyl- 
lables were equal, and the difference between the two kinds 
palpable. If Mr. Melmoth had only adverted to the difference 
between the fhort found of thei in the Englith word promi/e, 
and the long found of the fame vowel in the word /urm/e, he 
would have found that the want of a perceptible difference be- 
tween the quantities of the laft fyllables of primus and primis, 
is not owing to any deficiency in Engtifh organs of hearings 
but wholly to a grofs fault in the: ufual: Englifh; pronunciation 
of the latter word.’ 

In this treatife the author has difplayed a eonfiderable fhare 
of learning and ingenuity, and a deep attention to the {abet 
upon which he writes. 


eis wi : i] 


We 
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We fhould, however, have been: better pleafed with his Ef- 
fay, if he had begun his enquiries at the fountain-head ; if 
he had accurately and. methodically ftated the fentiments of 
the ancients concerning the principles’ of.harmony, in the 
Greek and Latin languages; in profe and verfe ; and afterwards 
traced out the analogy between the ancient and the modern 
languages, and the nature and’ principles of hatmofiy in, the 
latter. Something more, perhaps, might. have, been faid, in 
order to give the reader a more precife idea. of what the an- 
cients meant by rhythmi, or numeri, and p¢]poy. 

As to the controverfy concerning the Greek accents, we are 
far from thinking, with this writer, that it is determined in 
their favour by Dr. Fofter. Surely, we cam pay but little defe- 
rence to their authority, when we confider, that no Greek | 
MSS. of 1600 years old, and upwards, have any accents ; and 
that they were totally uoknown to the ancient Greeks. 

Who can pretend to affirm, that ‘ the learned grammarian 
of the Alexandrine School,’ who is faid to have invented thefe 
accents, was perfeétly acquainted with the genuine harmony 
of the Greek ldnguage? Jt is more natural to. fuppofe, that 
the true pronunciation of it was in his time corrupted, and 
that our attempts to follow thefe marks, may be the means of 
leading us into a barbarous mode of accentuation. It would 
not be difficult perhaps to fhew the utter abfurdity of the ac- 
centual fyftem. But we fhall only detain our readers, while 
we obtiate’one remark in favour of the accents, which is ad- 
vanced by Dr. Fofter and the author of the prefent effay. 

It is alleged, that accents only denote an elevation of the 
voice. This is palpably falfe: no fuch elevation can be made, 
without fuch a ftrefs, as lengthens the fyllable. . For every ele- 
vation of the voice implies time. ‘The: accents therefore are 


deftru€tive of quaritity. 
) t 





X. Poems, chiefly Rural. Svo. 25. 6d. boards. Murray. 


N a late Review* we gave an account of a philofophi- 

cal treatife by this gentleman, whofe genius, we,have the 
pleafure to find from the volume before us, is no lefS reipeé- 
able. io the- field of poetical, compofition. Half of -thefe 
poems confilts of Odes, IJdyllons, and. Anacreontics. We 
will give the firft in the collection as. a fpecimen,, .  ~ 


. £ Hymn to Virtue, 


* Ever lovely and benign, 
Endowed with energy divine, 
Hail Virtue! hajl! from thee proceed 
The great defign, the heroic deed, 


~~ -——--— — -——  — 


° See Crit. Rev. val. XXXVii. ‘p. 334- 
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a heart‘that melts for human woes, 

alour, and truth, and calm repofe. . 
‘Though fortune frown, though fate prepard 
Her fhafts, and wake coffoding care, 
Though wrathful clouds involve the fkiess 
Though lightnings glare, and ftorms arife, 
In vain to tkake the guiltlefs foul, . © 
Changed fortune frowns, and thundefs roll. 
Pile, Avarice, thy yellow hoard ; 
Spread, Luxury, thy coftly boatd ; 
Ambition, crown thy head with bays ; 
Let Sloth recline on beds of eafe; 
Admired, adored, let Beauty roll 
The magic eye that melts the foul 3 
Unlefs with purifying fires 
Virtue the confcious foul infpires, 
In vain, to bar intruding wo, 
Wealth, fame, and power, and pleafure flows 
To me thy fovereign gift impart, 
The refolute unfhaken heart ~*~ 
To guide me from the flowery way - 
Where Pleafuré tunes her firen-lay : 
Deceitful path! where Shame and Care, 
The poifonous thaft concealed, prepare f 
And thield me with thy generous pride } 
When Fathion feoffs, and fools deride. 
Ne’er let Ambition’s meteor-ray 
Miflead my reafon, and betray . 
My fancy with the gilded dream 
Of hoarded wealth, and noify fame. 
But let my foul confenting flow 
Compaflionate of others wo: 
Teach me the kind endearing art 
To heal the mourners broken heart, 
To eafe the rankling wounds of Care, , 


_ And footh the frenzy of Defpair. 


So, lovely virgin, may I gain 
Admifiion ta thy hallowed: fane, 
Where Peace of Mind, of eye ferené, 
Of heavenly hue, and placid mien, 
Leads, finil.ng, thy celeftial choir, 
And fmites the confecrated lyre. 

And may that minftrelfy, whofe charm 
Can Rage, and Grief, and Care difarm, 
Can paflion’s lawlefs force controul, 
Soothe, melt; and elevate my foul? 


The following Hymn to Health is diftinguithed by a prof#4 
fun of gay and beautifal poetic imagery.’ 
/ 


* O by the gentle gales that blow 
Refrefhing from the mountain’s brow, 
By the vermil bloom of morn, 
By the dew-drop on the thorn, 
By the fky-lark’s matin lay, 7 
By the flowers that blooming May . 
Sprinkles onthe méads and halls, 
By the brooks and fuming rillsy 
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Come, fmiling. Health,, and deign.to be 33 

Our queen of rural fports and giee, , 

What fudden radiance gilds the tkies ! 

What warblings from the.groves arife { 

A breeze more odoriferous blows! .. 

The ftream more mufically flows!. .. =) 

A brighter {mile the walley wears. . 4.4) 5 90! 

And lo! the lovely queen appears. .. . > 7 . 

O Health, I know thy bluerbrightieye,: . . 

‘Thy dewy hip, thy soly dyes ° ris 

Thy dimpled cheek; thy lively,air, 

That wins a {mile from piping care. ..., ;, ~" 

Soft-pinioned gales at'ound thee breathe; ... 5 

Perfumming dews thy. trefles bathe, | lad 

The zone of Venus girds thy waitt, 7 

The young Loves flutter seund,thy breaft; 

And on thy path the rolt-winged Hours 

Scatter their variegated flowers. . hae? 

See | the nymphs and.every fwain ||. Af 

Mingle in thy feftive,train; Te 

With roguith winks, and winning wiles, , . 

And whifpering lows and. dimpling {miles ,. 

And many a tale, deviled with care, o 

To wih the bathful maiden’sear3).. « ..; 

And fweetly foothing blandifhmént; : 

And the coy air.of half confent; ‘ r 
| And Joy, and rofe-complexioned Laughite? | 

VWith tottering footftep following after.. 

Goddefs ever -blyth and fair, 

Ever mild and debonair, __ 

Stay with us, and deign to bé | 

Our queen of rural mirth and glee.” 

The remaining part of the volume prefents ‘tis with Rural 
Tales, g-Poem on Runnymead, Corfica, an Elegy on _the 
Death of a. Lady, Mifcellaneous. Verfes, and the Progrefs of 
Melancholy, all written in black verle. That our readers 
may be able to judge of the atithor’s manner «in. this fpecies 
of poetry; we fhall lay-before them the conclufiom of Runny- 
Mead. phate reset J ae 

¢ Famed Runny Mead ! thee I furvey with awe 
And holy reverence. May no impious ftep . .» 
Profane thy hallowed bounds. O ye, immer 
In luxury or thameful Goth, the flaves;.. >» | 
Of pleafure, who neglect the warning voice 
Of public virtue, when a nation’s tears _.. 
Implore deliverance from oppreffion’s rod; 
Or baleful penury*+O ye who dare, 

In fpite of thame, regardiefs of contempt; 

For paltry gold, or titles falfely deem’ | 
Honours, your peerlefs birth-right fell, and bend 
Submiffive to the yokeO ye who bathe 

ad {peech in honied flattery, who mould 

our pliant features to affenting fmiles, __ 

And heap mean incenfe on the fplendid thring | 
Of arrogating pride—O falfe of heart, . 
Vou, XXXVIIL, Auguf, 1774. L Ye 
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Ye who enflanied with avarice, or revenge, 

Or envy, or ambition, dare affume / 

‘The femblance of fair libérty, to fire _ 

The madding multitude, and ftom her dens 
Infernal to provoke the fnaky fiend, 

Frantic SeditionHence ye tainted crew, 

Nor tafte this air, nor with licentious. ftep ‘ 
Profane this hallowed ground. The virgin. choir 
Pierian heté fiiall featter garlands wove —_ 
With flowers of Attica, and thofe that bloom 
By Aganippe’s tuneful fount. The powets 
And virtues delegated to protect 
The hutfian tace, with Albion's antient chiefs 
Shall here afflemble, and high councils hold 

To blaft the might, to counteraét the fpells 

Of Vice, afch-necromancer ; and fecure 

The happinefs ordained to mortal man. . 

‘ And now return, my ¢agtant Mufe! full bold 
Haft thou adventured, and haft {welled a note 
Of higher utterance than befits the reed 
Of an viipolifhed minftrel. Yet the lay 
Flows hot in vain; nor without high reward 
Of honour, if the illuftrious few approve, 
Who value independence, and have vow'd 
By truth and virtue to maintain her power.’ 


We may obferve, on the whole, that Mr. Richardfon dif- 
covers a rich vein of fentimental and defcriptive poetry, adorned 
with harmonious verfification ; and that he is, fo far as we 
know, the firft perfon that ever woed the Mufes, at leaft fuc- 
cefsfully, at St. Peterfburgh, where feveral of the poems have 


been written. 


FOREIGN ARTICLES. 


XI. Oeuvres Philofophiques @ Mathematiques de M. G, J. s°Gravefande 
rafemblées et publites par Jean Nic. Seb. Allamand, qui y @ ajouté 
I’ Hiftoire de la Vie et des Ecrits de P Auteur. 2 vols. 410. with 29 
copper plates. Amfterdam. 


‘THis colle&tion of the philofophical and mathematical works of 

the late profeflor s‘Gravefande, contains fuch of his perform- 
ances as had either become fcarce, or been buried, as it were, in 
journals, or had never yet been publifhed. 

To this work is prefixed an accurate account of the life and 
writings of the author, by the editor. 

The firft treatife is an Efiay on Perfpeétive, in nine chapters, 
originally publifhed in 1711, the firft {pecimen of his rifing talents, 
which gained him the efteem of fome of the greateft mathemati- 
cians in Europe. The fecond; a Courfe in Algebra, with an Eflay 
towards a Commentary on Sir Ifaac Newton's Arithmetic.—The 
3d. a Treatife on the Shock of Bodies, and on Power; which 
involved him in fome difputes with Dr. Samuel Clark, and Mr. Ca- 
landrin.—4. Remarks on the Conftruétion of Pneumatical Ma- 


chines, and their proper dimenfions ; with fome problems, relative 
to 
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to thefe fubjeéts.—s. A Letter to Sir Ifaac Newton, on the cele- 
brated Machine invented by Orffireus, for the examination of 
which our author had been invited by the landgrave of Heffe 
Caffel to his capital. He proves that the machine in queftion had 
continued in motion for two months, without being actuated by 
any external agent: and though he does.not prefume pofitively to 
determine whether it was a perpetuutn mobile, he yet feems in- 
clined to the affirmative; and was afterwards induced to demon- 
{trate the poffibility at leaft of fuch a perpetual movement.—6, A 
Letter on the Ufefulnefs of Matheniatics, againft the frequent in- 
finuations of Mr. le Clerc: 

The fecond volume contains, 1. An Introduétion to Philofophy, 
ora Syltem of Metaphyfics and Logic, with an Appendix on the 
Art of Argumentation by Syllogifms. Here he has admitted no- 
thing but what was fufceptible of a rigorous demonftration ; and 
with regard to the hypothefes of various authors, he has contented 
himfelf with barely reJating their fentiments.—2z. Eight Metaphy- 
fical Effays, never before printed.—In the firft’ he’ lays down 
fome poftulata, where he exhorts his readers to profit’ by his 
views, when good, and to pardon.thofe in which he may hap- 
pen to be miftaken; not to think themfelves infallible, nor to re« 
ject any fentiment merely on account of its repugnancy to the 
opinions hitherto entertained by them; not to condemn him on 
account of any inferences which they might think themfelves able 
to draw from his potitions, before they had perufed the whole of 
his performance: poftulates of which. both the juftice and-neceffity 

pare felf-evident.—-The Second Effay treats of Caufes and Effeéts ;. 
and explains the principles on’ which he afterwards anfwers the 
moft perplexing queftions concerning free agency.—3..On Intel- 
telligent Beings, in general, and their Attributes.——4. Of the 
Free Agency of Intelligent Beings.~5. On Independent Exiftence, 
and the Exiftence of God.—6. On the Creation, and the Plan 
adopted by the Supreme Being in prodecing the Unjverfe.—7. A 
Demonftration of the Unity of God, deduced from,his Attributes. 
—8. An Examen of the Objections that may be made to his pofitions 
in the preceding Effays. 

Concerning the whole of his Metaphyfical Effays, we mut here 
content ourfelves with obferving, that they are fome of the moft 
interefting and moft excellent performances that ever have appeared 
on thofe very difficult and important {ubjects. 

They are‘fucceeded by a Letter on Free Agency, originally 
written in his early youth, but containing, in fubftance, the fame 
principles as the preceding Effays. sal 

A Mathematical Demonftration of the Attention of. God in di- 
recting the Tranfaéctions of this World, drawn from the proportion 
of the numbers of male and feniale births; originally written in 
the Dutch language, and tranflated by profeffor Allamand, who 
has fubjoined an account of an interefting difpute between Mr. 
s°Gravefande and Mr. Nicolas Bernoulli, on this finbjeét. 

A Letter on Falfehood, or Lying, examining the foundations of 
our obligation to {peak truth. 

An Examen of the Arguments ufed by Mr. Bernard in order to 
attack officious Falfehoods. Our author expofes the weaknefs and 
futility of thefe arguments; but without determining any thing 
concerning that particular [pecies of falféhoods. tn 

A Curious Differtation on the Lawfulnefs of Trading in South- 


Sea Stocks, 
L 2 A Lete 
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A Letter to Mr. Saurin, on the Motion of the Earth, occafioned 
by the miracle wrought in favour of Jofhua. | 

The collection is concluded with three academical fpeeches, 
pronounced and firft publifhed in Latin, and now tranflated by 
the editor: the firft, on the Ufefulnefs of Mathematics, in all the 
Sciences;—the fecond, on Evidence;—in the third, he thews 
that true philofophy bas always had its- votaries, and that it has 
never been an object of contempt. 

From the whole of this author's works, as well as the generat 
tenor of his life, it muft be admitted, that a true philofopher is 
one of the molt ufeful and refpectable members of a fate. 


C finiataehieal 
——_——— —_—— ~~ as 


FOREIGN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


¥2. Eloge Hiftorique de la Faculté de Médécine de Paris. Difcours pour 
les lauriers Academiques, traduit du Latin, et pronoxcé aux Ecoles de 
Wieédécine.. Par Maitre Jacques Albert Hazon, Dofeur Médécia, 
Prefdent del AGe. 4to. Paris. ; 


‘THAT to obtain fo glorious a prize as the academic¢al laue 
relsy the learned orator exerted all his eloquence, in a nue 
merous and: brilliant aflembly, may readily be allowed; but 
what chiefly recommends his performance to our notice, is the 
multitude of faéts om which he grounds the claims of the fa- 
culty to the refpeét of the public. He traces their merits through 
a long fucceffion of ages; he proves that iluftrious body to 
have been, in general, a€tuated by the fpirit of humanity and 
patriotif, and records a variety of their excellent and well di-\ 
gefted inftitutions. ; me AY 
If there be any thing valuable in human praife, it is the folidity, 
number, and weight of the merits on which it is founded ; for which 
it may be beftowed without a bluth, appropriated with a heart-felt, 
halting fatisfaétion,’ and by difplaying the deferts of an ijluftrious 
body in former’ages, incite in its fucceflive members fuch an emu- 
lation in the purfuit of knowledge as may prove beneficial to fo- 
ciety, and honourable to themfelves. 


13. De Generis humani confenfu in agnofcenda Divintate. Opus Me- 
" taphyficum, Criticum, et Hifloricum, in quo plures recentiorum incre- 
dulorum, ‘prefertim Petri Baylii, confutantur errores, ac plurimi il- 
luftnes viri, plirimeque gentes tum’ veteres tum recentiores ab Atheif- 
mi nota vindicantur. Confcriptum ab Aloyfo Brenna Romano S. F, 
. in Florentino ejufdem Societatis Lyceo Philofophia Profefjore, &c, 
- 2 vols. ato. Florentiz. 
This laborious writer, from a review of almoft all the ages and 
nations ‘of the earth, from the monuments of hiftory and tradie 
tion, and the accounts of voyagers and travellers, aflerts the un#& 























verfal concurrence in the belief of the exiftence of a Supreme _ 


Being: he likewife enters into peronel details, and endeavours to 
vindicate feveral celebrated perfonages, fuch as Pope Leo X. care 
dinal Bembo, Viviani, &c. from the odious fufpicion of having 
been atheifts. } 
14. Mémoires del’ Académie Royale de Marine, Tome Premier. 4t0. 
. Ss (with plates.) Brett. . 

This marine academy was founded in 1752, for the improvement 
of navigation in general; and from this rt volume of their Me- 
moirs, appears to be compofed of able officers and navigators, pro- 


found mathematicians, and learned profeflors. 
15. Tabe 
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ss. Tableau de l’Analyfe Chimique, ou procédés du Cours de Chimie de 
“M. Rouelle, Apothicairé, de S. 4. S. Migr. le D. Orleans, Ge. 

12mo. Paris. | : ater’ 

This regifter of the proceedings in experimental chymiftry, ex- 
hibits with uncommon jultnefs and precifion the refults of 528 ar- 
ticles, in 182 pages. 


a6, Lettre a4 M.\e Monnier, de l’Académie des Sciences, &c. fur Ia 
Culture du Café. 12mo. Paris. 


Treats chiefly of the culture of coffee in the iflands of France 
po ger The author appears to be well acquainted with his 
fubject. . 

17. De la Philofophie, par.M. Beguin, Profefeur de PUnimerfté de 
\. Paris, &ce. Tomet. with cuts. 8vo. Paris. 

After a plain and fatisfa&tory account of the various objects treat- 
ed in a courfe of philofophy, of the nature of that fcience in ge- 
neral, and its divifions, profeffor Beguin begins his Elements with 
an Abridgment of Chemiiftry. | 


18. Hifloire de Maurice, Comte de Saxe, Duc de Courlande, &¢. 
Maréchal Général des Camps et Armées des. M..T,.Chr. Par Mle 
Baron d’Efpagnac, Gouverneur de l'Hotel-Royal des Inevalides, 1220. 


2wvols. Paris. 


Moft of marfhal Saxe’s: private adventures as well.as .the im- 
portant and confpicuous part which -he fuftained in _feveral 
wars, are well known to the generality of our readers, .We nfay 
therefore content ourfelves with obferving that the events of his 
Jife have here been, if not minutely, yet faithfully, related, and 
his military tranfa&tions diftinétly and judicioufly reviewed by an_ 
officer of eminent merit, who ferved feven years under his coin- 
mand, and was honoured with his intimacy and confidence. 


39. Didtionnaére de la Nobleffe, contenant les Généalogies, f Hiftoire et 
la Chronologie des Familles Nobles de France; ’ Explication de leurs 
Armes,et | Etat des grandes Terres du Royaume, aujourdhui pofftdéesa 
Titre de Principautés, Duchés, Marquifats, Comtés, Vicomtés, Baronies, 
&c. par Création, Héritages, Alliances, Donations, Subflitutions, Ma-' 
tations, Achats, ou autrement—On @ joint.a ce Di&tonnatre le Tableax 
Généalogique, Hiflorique, des Maijons Souveraines de lEurope, et 
une Notice des Familles Etrangéres les plus anciennes,. les plus nobles, 
et les plus illuftres.: Par M-de \a Chenaye-des Bois, 6 vols. ato. 
fecond edition. Paris. 3 
This work, which is intended to comprife the genealogical and 

hiftorical enumeration of the nobility of France; of the fove- 

reign houfes of Europe; and of the molt ancient, noble, and il- 

luftrious foreignfamilies, will probably be exceedingly veluminous : 

the fixth quarto volume contains the ‘letters E. and F. 

20. Traité de Metéorologie, contenant, 1. ['Hifloire des Obferwations 
Météorologigues; 2. Ua Traité des Météores; 3. 'Hiftoire et la De- 
fcription du Barométre, da Thermométre, et des autres Inflrumens 
Météorologiques; 4. Les Tables des Obferwations Meétéorologiques et 
Botanico-Météorologiques; 5. Les Refultats des Tables @ .des Obfer- 
vations Meétéorslogiques. Par le Ps Cotte, Prétre de lOratoire & 
Curé de Monuncrenci, Corre/pondant del Acad, Roy. des Sciences. 
with 14 plates. 4fo. Paris. j 
The utility of accurate meteorological diaries for phyficians, na-~ 


duralifts and hufbandmen, is evident; and the preient perform- 
1. 3 j ange 
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‘ance appears to be the refult of continual and well direéted 
diligence and clofe attention. 


21. La Pharfale, Poéme. Par M. le Chevalier de Laurés. Sve. 
} Paris. 


This poem is not a mere tranflation, but a free imitation of that 
of Lucan ; perhaps fuperior to the performance of the Latin poet, 
with regard to the plan in general, but inferior in point of verfifi-» 
cation. 


22. La Vraie Philofophie. Par M.l' Abbé M——. 8vo. Bruxelles. 


This reverend philofopher endeavours to difplay the operations 
or effential influence of the Supreme Being; in the phyfical, mo- 
ral, and fupernatural order of things: his work contains many ule- 
ful and edifying, and feveral original, thoughts. 


23. Didionnaire Raifonné de Diplomatique, contenant les Regles prin- 
cipales & effentielles pour fervir a dechiffrer les anciens Titres, Di- 
plomes, et Monumens, ainfi qua juger de leur Date et de leur Authen- 
sicité. On y a joint des Planches rédigées aufi par Ordre ~Alpha- 
bétique G& révués avec le plus grand foin, avec des Explications a 
chacune pour aider égalemens a connoitre les Carafteres et Ecritures des 
differens Ages et ie diferentes Nations. Par Dom de Vaines, Re- 
: - arm Bénedictin de la Congrégation de St. Maur. 2 vols. 8vo. 

aris. 
A complete, judicious, accurate, and ufeful abftract of the 
4mott valuable works on the diplomatics, illuftrated with the ne- 

ceflary plates. P 


24. Théatre Lyrique, de M. dela.J. 2 vols. $vo. Paris. 
Of the operas contained in this collection, the greater part are 
not deftitute of merit; and the Effay on Operas, prefixed to the 
firft volume, contains feveral juft and original reflexions. 


25- Lettre Critique fur noire Danfe Thédtrale, addrefée al Auteur du 

- aa Francois, par un Homme de mauvaife Humeur. 8vo. 

aris. 

The writer of this pamphlet appears indeed out of humour 
‘with the performances of the Parifian ftage dancers; he ear- 
neftly exhorts them to render their dances more expreflive and 
more pantomimical. His ftyle is frequently animated ; ‘ Ou étes- 
vOttts he cries, ‘* fublime Pylade? Ou etes-vous, gracieux Ba- 
thylle ?” . : 
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26. Poems by Mr. Potter. 80. 35. fewed. Wilkie. 


HIS publication confifts of the following pieces: A Birth- 

day Thought; Cynthia; Verfes to the fame, with a_prefent 

of Crow-quills ; Retirement, an Epiftle to Dr. Hurd; a Fragment ; 
Verfes to the Painter on Mrs, Longe’s Piéture of Spixworth ; an 
Ode to Philoclea; Verfes to the fame, exemplifying the Abfur- 
dity of an affeéted Alliteration in Poetry ; Two Pieces in Imi- 
tation of Spencer; Holkham, infcribed to the Earl of Leicef- 
! ter; 
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ter; Kymber to Sir A. Woodhoufe; and a Chorus from the 
Hecuba of Euripides. joa 3 
In thefe pieces the verfification is generally fmooth and har- - 
monious, the language ftrong and expreflive. The author feems 
to have ftudied Mr. Pope with great attention; and .in feveral | 
paflages has happily imitated his manner, The following lines 
on Mrs. Longe’s Piéture will give the reader a competent idea of 
his poetical abilities. 
‘ Thy ‘kill, we know, can figure out the fair, 
Draw the bright form, and give the graceful air ; 
Bid the free ringlets elegantly flow, 
To thade the {welling bofom’s mimic fnow : 
The lofty forehead’s milky way extend, 
And its fine arches delicately bend; * 
Tis thine to bid the living light’nings fly, 
And all the luftre of a radiant eye; 
To catch the bloom that glows on beauty’s face, 
The foft feraphic fmile’s attractive grace ; 
The {weetnefs of the female form divine, 
And all the wonders of the art are thine; . 
Art, that to beauty can new beauties give, 
And bid its heighten’d charms more charming live, 
When this fair form with raptur’d gaze we view, 
Scarce cau th’ aftonith’d mind conceive it true; 
As fuch perfeétion, not by nature wrought, 
Spoke the creative painter's vivid thought ; 
Bat let the bright original appear, —- 
And all that zmulous art has figur'd fair, 
Form, beauty, grace, now deem’d fo exquifite, 
Fade in the blaze of her fuperior light: 
With different force the beams of glory fhine, . 
And human art muft yield to pow’r divine.’ 


Holkham and Kymber are imitations of Pope’s Windfor- 
Foret. - ‘ 


27. The Matron. An Elegy. 4f0. 6d. Johnfon, 

Pleafing imagery and tender fentimeat are happily combined 
in this elegiac poem, the authoy of which excites our fympathy, 
not by trite and general topics of lamentation, but by defcrib- 
ing in a pathetic manner the virtuous character of the perfon 
that is deplored. The flowery fields, and the agreeable objects 
of paftoral life are here rendered fubferyient to the fympathif- 
ing emotions; and whilft the author affééts the heart, he raifes 
beautiful pictures in the imagination. 


28. Pcems on Different SubjeGs. Cowtaining a Verfification'of fome 
Parts of the Pfalms of David, Tbe ’Squire aud bis Setting 
Degs. 4 Recerpt to make Modern Novels. A Riddle, &c. 410. 
1s. 64. Kearfly. ' , 

' The praétice of publifhing religious poems along with thofe 
of a ludicrous nature, ought, in our opinion, to be exploded. 
Contraft, in fuch a mifcellany, produces not the fame advan- 
tageous effet as in other cafes; for the mind revolts at a com- 
parifon of fach incongruous objeéts ; nor can the temper which 
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is cherifhed by:the one, immediately give place to the emotions 

of mirth which the other endeavours to excite. Abftraét- 

ing fromthefe :confiderations, thefe poems are not void of 
merit. 7 ' 

29. Aglauta. A Tale. Taken from the French in Marmontel’s 
Moral Tales*. By Mr. Trapawd. 4/0. 15, Brotherton and 
Sewell. . oe 
Though nothing but the ornament of verfe was wanting to 

render the tale of Aglaura an agreeable poem, yet Mr. Trapaud 
is very far from having improved the original by his attempt to 
adorn it with that embellifhment, The verfification is extremely 
unharmonious, and the production can boaft of littl elfe of the 
requilites of poetry than metrical compofition. 


30. A Second Letter from Oberea, Queen of Otaheite, ¢o Jofeph 
Banks, E/y. 410, 1s. E,Johnfon. - 

This amoroys epiltle breathes the fame Ovidianz fpirit with 
the former from her Otaheitean majefty. The author has de- 
~ {eribed the fervour of paffion in lively ftrains, which are ren- 
dered peculiarly ftriking by, the novelty of the incidents and 
manners introduced. | 


31+ Folly, a Satire. 4to. 6d, Payne. 


When we behold fo fhort a fatire as the poem here prefented 
to the public, we cannot avoid canny that the author’s 
obfervations on life are extremely circumifcribed. If this be 
really the cafe, he has certainly a€ted right in profecuting the 
fubjeét no further; but, for the fame reafon, we think he 
ought not to have entered-upon it. The poem ‘is as much en- 
titled to the appellation of Vice as of Folly: nor is either of 
thofe objeétsexpofed with fuch force of sentiment as to evince 
that the fatirift poffefles a diftinguithed talent for this {pecies of 
compofition. 

32. The Fox ; an El-giac Poem: facred to the Memory of a late 
R***1 Hee**edle Perjfonage. Svo. 1s. Snagg. 

An ironical lamentation on a nobleman lately deceafed, too 
diffufe to be poignant, and too malevolent to render the charac- 
ter obnox®us to candid readers. 

33- The Cub, @ Satire. Pena to Lord Holland. to. rs. 64, 
en, 

The principal motive to this rancorous effufion appears to. 
be a refentment againft a certain honourable gentleman for en- 
deavouring to reftrain the abufe of the prefs. — Were every written 
violation of good fenfe, truth, julitice, and decorum, with 
every puerile and impertinent production publiffed under the 
title of Satire, rendered cognizable by the laws, what a dif- 
agreeable and invidious talk would be faved to the Critical 
Reviewers ! 


“~ The Shepherd<is of the Alps. 





34- The 
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94- The Myfiic- Miracle; or Living Gravt. *A Poem. Unferibed 
| to the rev. Mr. Lindfey. Sve. 13. French, .. ; 
This performance is a verfification of the ftory of Jonah, and - 
is defigned to exemplify the pernicious effets of difobedience.. . 
Sir Richard Blackmore is celebrated for the rumbling of his 
verfes®. Bat the knight was in sbis_refpe& a mere ballad- 
maker, compared with the author of the Myftic Miracle. Ob- 
ferve in what a ranting ftrain the latter deferibes a tempeft! 


‘ Now gath’ring clouds the face of heaven deform, 
And drizzling milts prognofticate a ftorm ;. 
The lights begin to choofe another {phere, 
The lucid tkies their mourning garments wear, 
From whofe fad eyes a tide of tears are hurl’d, 
That feems a fecond deluge to the world. | 
Drunk with the waves, behold the veffel: reel, La 
And fcarcely ftand on jtsunftable keel.” , 
¢ But fenfelefs Jonah is involv’d in fleep, | / 
Thofe eyes are clos’d, that ought to wake and weep: 
The winds, that feem to bellow, drows, drown, drown 
Rock but his cradle, while he fnorés.on down,’ 
When the poet compofed thefe verfes; we are perfudded he 
was under the infpiration of Bacchus, or fome enthufiaftic im- 


preflions. y 


35+ Modeft Exceptions, from the Court of Parnaffus, to. Mrs. Mac- 

aulay’s Modefi Plea. By the Author of Tbe Do&or DifeGed: A 

Poem. ate. 15. Bew, 

This writer, who calls herfelf Stella, is the author of a fmall 
poetical piece, publifhed im the year 1771, intitled, The Doe- 
tor diffefted, or Willy Cadogan in the Kitchen. What the 
means by her Modeft Exceptions we hardly know: unlefs it is, 
that fhe difapproves of Mrs. Macaulay’s unfavourable repre- 
fentation of the prefent age, with refpect to the fmall xncou- 
ragement of literary merit; or, abjeéts to fome of that lady’s 
litical fentiments. We are inclined to fuppofe that the latter is 
partly the cafe, by the following lines : f , 


¢ To fum up all, in manner fhort and plain, 
** Sooner fhall Birnham-Wood reach Dunfinane.” 
The Frith of Forth the Medway fooner join, 
From filth to cleanlinefs the Scots incline, 
Corn fhall on Alpine mountains fooner grow, ’ 
Lambs fooner d/eat, and the Scotch thiftle blow, t 
Than Kate Macaulay’s breaft with loyal zeal thal! glow.’ 


Stella is no poetical fhepherdefs, no writer of paftorals; other- 
wife the would not have placed the d/eating of /ambs in the. lift 
of impoffibilities. 





—=——_ 


* What? like Sir Richard, rumbling, rough, and fierce, 
With arms, and George, and Brunfwick crowd'the verfe ; 
Rend with tremendous found your ears afunder, | 
With gun, drum, trumpet, blunderbuf, and thunder? ) 
, | Pope’s Imit. of Hor. Sat. 1, 
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9 Poets generally {peak of mounting Pegafus, when they pur- 
pofe to afcend to the top of Parnaffus. But Stella informs us, 
that, when the repairs to the court of Apollo and the Mules, 
fhe walks and fires at the fame inftant. 
* My pen juft dipt in the Pierian fprin 
To climb Paraaiihs, I am all om rp ‘: 
Cautious and flow, the fteep afcent I tread, \ 
With all my imperfeétions on my head.’ 
It is faid of Eve, that, 


* Grace was in all her fteps.’ 


If Stella thould not be thought to move with fo much grace 
and dignity, let it be confidered, that the is not walking in 
the fine lawns of Paradife, but climbing up a fteep mountain, 
which fhe thus defcribes : 

‘ Rugged the path, with peril fo befet, 
I know not to advance, or to retreat: 
Each pafienger I view, with churlifh frown 
(Enough to knock a bafhful poet down), 
Bids me defcend, the vaft attempt give o’er, 
And never, never, be ambitious more.’ 


DRAMATIC. | 


36. The Waterman; or the Firft of Augut: A Ballad Opera, 
in Two As. As it is performed at the Theaire-Royal, Hay- 
Market. Swo. ts. Becket. | 
The author of this Opera informs us, that finding among the 

different pieces he has compofed for the public entertainment, a 
number of ballads which had coft him much pains, and are little 
known, he thought he could not employ his leifure’ to better 
purpofe than by forming them into a ballad farce, with fuitable 
dialogue. As the fongs, for the moft part, are of acafual nature, 
they feem to have been little adapted to Ranelagh, or the theatre, 
in their detached ftate; but they are introduced with solerab/e 
propriety into this Opera, the dialogue of which ferves as a good 
ground-work for difplaying them to the beft advantage. 


CONTROVERSIAL 


37. Refle@ions on the Apology of the rev. Theophilus Lindfey, 
M. A. late Vicar of Catterick, im Yorkthire. 8vo. 15. 64. 
Buckland. 

We may always obferve, that.controverfial writers charge 
their opponents with want of charity and candor. Perhaps it 
is hardly poffible for any man to {peak freely of the opinions he 
thinks erroneous, without giving offence. 

Mr. Lindfey having afferted, that the Trinitarian doétrine 
«« was firft eftablifhed, and has been a/i-along fupported by vio- 
lence and the fecular power,” the author of thefe Reflections, 
replies, that this is an uncharitable infinuation ; in plain Englith 
implying, ‘ that it could not be fupported by any other method; 
that it would not ftand the teft of argument; that its advocates 
have therefore had recourfe to the {word.’ He points out fome 
other 
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other expreflions, which, he' thinks, are.calculated rather to pro-. 
mote difcord, than benevolence. and good will; and . then pro- 
ceeds to fhew, in oppofition to the fentiments of Mr. Lindfey, ’ 
« that there are in {criptare. clear evidences of worthip to the 
Son and Spirit of God.’ — Bok big 

The Apologift, among other fcriptural authorities, in favour 
of his opinion, produces the following paflage, in which, he 
fays, our Saviour feems in words, as exprefs as can be afed, to 
forbid men’s offering prayer to himfelf. ‘* In that day ye all 
afk me nothing. Verily, verily, I fay unto you, whatfoever ye 
Joall afe the Father in my name, he will give it you.” John xvi, 
23. Our author ftates the meaning of thefe words, and fubjoins 
this remark : | : 

‘ The.very expreflion in my name, fhews that theré’muft be a 
practical regard to Chrift; in all prayer that is acceptable; and. 
if the chriftians of the apoftolic-age, did not confider this text, 
as a prohibition of prayer to their Lord, but did adwally pray 
to hint ; if Stephen prayed to him ¢o receive bis /pirit, and Paul 
committed his foul to him, 2 Tim. i. 12, then nothing can be de- 
duced from this paflage, to the prejudice of the doctrine I am 
pleading for, divine worfhip to Chrift.’ 

The Folloning obfervation, he thinks, will fuperfede' many 
of Mr. Lindfey’s objections. : 

« Our Saviour did not profeffedly infift upon worfhip, when 
upon earth; as that would not have been confiftent with his 
ftate of voluntary humiliation.’ But in anfwer to this argument 
it may be faid, that our Saviour’s humiliation could be no rea- 
fon, why he fhould not have directed his followers to pray to 
him, after his afcenfion. ae 

This writer propofes his fentiments with that calmnefs of 
temper, aud that apparent regard for truth, which intitles his 
performance to a favourable acceptation. ; 

D:3.°V NT Td. 

38. ANTANAPXIA, or an Enguiry into-the true Acceptation or 
Idea of Religious Liberty, as fet forth in the Scriptures of the New 
Tefiament. 8Svo. 2s. Bingley. | 
This writer gives us the following defcription of religious 

liberty. / 

‘ Religious liberty is a conditional redemption from fin’and - 
the confequent curfe of the moral law ; an abfolute difcharge 
from the obfervance of the ceremonial law, whereby a free en- 
trance is opened for the admiffion of the Gentile world ; fubjeé, 
however, to the civil power, for the better fecuring the peace 
and fafety of the communities it governs. 

‘ Itis alfo fubfervient to she {piritaal power of the evangelica! 
governors of the church of Chrilt, for the better edification of 
its members, and their furer inftraGtion and guidance in the-trac 
knowledge of the {criptures. AU 

‘ Jt again invites all men to fearch the fcriptures, and thence 
collec thofe rules of faith and praGice, by, which, through the 
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affiftance of God’s grace, co-operating with their own fincere 

endeavours, dire&ted and promoted:by their fpiritual paftors, all 

men are at liberty to work out theirown falvation.’ Py 
This acceptation of religious liberty is explained and vindi- 


¢ated in an able manner. 


39- The Myftery of God and Man: the Union of the Human with 
_ the Divine Nature. 8v0. 23. Lewis. 


This writer is one of thofe illuminated geniufes, who vilify 
and deipife human literature, telling us, “chat the meek and 
lowly felf-denying peafant may have as juft and clear conceptions 
of God, and as great, if not greater manifeftations thereof, 
as he who is learned in grammar, logic, philofophy, and 
phy fics.’ " 

But though it muft be granted, that the philofopher. \can- 
not form an adequate idea of the Supreme Being, yet it will 
certainly be found, that his reprefentations of the Deity are 
more rational, confiftent, exalted, and honourable, than. thofe 
of the illiterate peafant. 

Let us however enquire what notions of the Deity this arrogaxt 
writer has exhibited. We give him this epithet on account of 
the contemptuous arrogance, with which he fpeaks of the paf:. 
tors of the church, reprefenting them as ‘ teachers of lies,’ 
entertaining ‘ mean, grofs, abifurd, falfe, and difhonourable 
conceptions of God.’ | 

: The manifeftation out of the dark incomprehkenfible abyfe 
of Deity, is called the Son; that is, God made known, which 
is God alone; for whatever remaineth unmanifefted is in dark- 
nefs itfelf, and as NOTHING to our conceptions. , 

* That the dark unknown abyfs of Deity is called the Fa- 
ther, is in the etmoft propriety and truth, fince we know that 
lipht itfelf, with whatever is manifefted, muft arife out of dark 
nofs. The light is God, and God is light; while the depth of 
Deity is inconceivable DARKNESS. 

‘ The manifeftation in the light being God alone and called 
thé Son, is not another, but the fame indivifible eflence: God 
the Son is God the Father made known; fo when effentiai Deity 
is fpoken of in Scripture, it is called God the Father.’ 

We fhall leave the intelligent reader to make his own remarks 
on this myfterious jargon. 

A confiderable part of this traét is taken up in proving, that 
the judgment, the refurrection, and the diffolution of the world, 
are not events: to be expe&ed hereafter; but operations now 
carrying On in the church, and in the foals of men. 


40. Ca’echetical Exercifes, by Charles Bulkley. 120. 35. fewed: 
Johnfon. 

This is a very ufeful performance. The author conduéts his 
young pupils through a courfe of leétures on the Being and Ar- 
tributes of God, the Works of the Creation, the Nature of 
Man, a Future State, the Truth of Chriftianity, and other im- 

portant 
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portant ‘and interefting topics. His notions of revealed relj- 
gion, and the divine nature are rational ; his method of com- 
municating bis inftruGtions eafy and familiar. tpt, 

N OVE L &. Shin J 
41. The Fortune-Teller. 2 Vols. 12m0. 5x Sewed.. Bew. . 
Although we do not pretend to the art of divination by the 
afiiftance of the ftars, nor ere . | 
* Confult a hoafe above to. know seit & 
Who "twas that robb‘d a houfe below,’ . 
we took on ourfelves, in fome degree, as fortune-tellers.. Ie 
may happen, indeed, that our ptedittions, like thofe of other 
pryers into futurity, may fometimes not be verified. by events 
but we are pretty confident that we are not miftaken in. pner 
di&ing fome reputation to the Fortune-teller before us, who, ber 
fides pofleffing the very defirable talent of telling a ftory agree- 
ably, has no inconfiderable knowledge of mankind. The pic- 
tures which he has drawn in the courfe- of his work are, it is 
true, rather high-coloured, but the parts are perfeAly confif- 
tent. We kmow no better method of forming a judgment: of 
this laf particular, than appealing to our own feelings, which 
declare oor in his favour. His-work ¢comprehends a detaié 
of the various events of his life, which are entertaining, ala 
though chiefly written in a fatirical vein. beth 3 
The book concludes witha difcovery greatly to the’ advara 
tage of the Fortune-teller, on which, as he is ax bone? fellow; 
we heartily congratulate him, | 
42. The Vizirs, or the Enchanted Labyrinth, an Oriental’ Take. - 
By Mad. Fauques de Vauclufe. 3 vols. samo. 75, 6d. fewed. Riley. 
Thofe who are fond of this kind of reading, may not think 
their time thrown away in the perufal of thefe volumes, We 
have very little relifh for the affected imitations of Eafterneleé 
quence, which are now fo frequent; and the Vizirs has not 
contributed much to the alteration’ of ourtafte,. We are pro- 
mifed, in four basd/ome volumes, The Traofmigration of Hermes, 
or the Laws of Nature, a Philofophical Romance, by the:Au- 
thor of the Vizirs, We hope, that the ftyle of: it will be Jefs 
untaftical thin that of the prefent work, as we Canmet read 
without difguft fuch language as the following: * Whilethe 
Vizir was ftringing the ungentine pearls oF feigned counfel o 
the thread of infincerity, the cheeks of Kifhtafb were difcolour 4 
with various pafiions, and his heart was too large for the purple 
walls that confined it.’ 7 7 
MEDICA L, 
43+ Sele& Cafes in Phyfic, which have been treated ai the Waters 
of Aix La Chapelle, By J. Williams, M.D. 8x0. 25.64.” 
fiwed. Becket. 
In our Review of Dr. Williams’ Advice to People afliied 
withthe Gout *, we remarked that he had produced no cafes in 
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* See Crit. Rev, vol. xxxvi. P- 43°. 
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fapport of the method of cure which he recommended ; bet 
this obje&tion we have at length the pleafure to find removed by 
the performance now before us. We are here prefented with a 
detail of thirty-four ‘cafes, many of them arthritic, in which 
the waters of Aix la Chapelle have been obferved to prove be- 
neficial or ovine, according as they are Properly or impru- 


dently ufed; a diverfity of effets which will ever fucceed the 
adminiftration of a powerful medicine. It appeats in general, 
that thefe waters are not advifeable where there is a great acri- 
mony of the juices, and an irritability of the fibres. Dr. Wil- 
liams’ difcovery of the advantage of the waters of Aix Ja Cha- 
pelle to perfons afflicted with the gout, muft prove no lefs auf- 
picious to the practice of phyfic, than his having afcertained 
the cafes in which the ufe of them may be attended either with 
detriment or fuccefs. 


44. An Effay in favour of fuch Public Remedies, as are ufually 
diflinguifhed by the Name of Quack Medicines; wherein the Ob- 
jeGions hitherto mace againft them are fully anfwered, and their 
Virtues fet forth in-a Proper Light. Svo. 15. Crowder. 


The arguments advanced by this writer in favour of quack 
medicines, apply indifcriminately to every noftrum ;. and 
therefore, as we cannot admit the efficacy, or even 4afety 
of all {uch medicines, we muft of confequence rejeét ‘the force 
of the reafoning which tends to eftablifh them univerfally in an 
equal degree of eftimation. It would perhaps be unjuit to deny 
the good effect of almoft every quack medicine on fome occafions ; - 
but when we confider that medicines a ents prefcribed’ for 
particular perfons frequently fail of fuccefs, or fometimes even 
prove injurious, what confidence can be placed in the falutary 
operation of noftrums, adminiftered without any regard to the 
various circumftances of patients? 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


45+ Of Temperance and Intemperance: their Effe&s on the Body 
and Mind, and their Influence in prolcnging or abbrewiating Hu- 
man Life, By Edward Harwood, D.D. Sve. 25.64. jewed. 
Becket. : 


The learned and ingenious author has defcribed the per- 
nicious effects of intemperance of every kind, and the falutary 
confequences of the oppofite virtues, in a very fpirited and 
agreeable manner.—In the ninth feétion he has given us many 
remarkable inftances of longevity, attained by a uniform courfe of 
temperance, and fimplicity of diet. In the concluding chapter he 
has exhibited a colleétion of the fentiments of fome of the greateft 
and wifeft philofophers on this fubje& ; by which it appears, that 
the judgments of the moit intelligent perfons, in all ages and 
nations of the world, have harmonized in recommending tem- 
a as indifpenfably neceflary to the prefervation and well 

ing of human nature, and in condemning excefs in ing 
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and drinking, as produétive of the worft effects, both on. the 
body and mind, and inevitably abbreviating human life. f 
In the prefent age, when every fenfual indulgence is con- 
fidered as an inftance of politenefs and fpirit, this publication 
is extremely. feafonable, and merits our warmeft recommen- 
datien. ce | 
46. Mifcellaneous and Fagitive Pieces. Vol. III. 800. 35. 6d. 
Jewed. Davies. 
In this colleétion, the editor has given us—A Review of 
Memoirs of the Court of Auguftus ; Obfervations on the State 
of Affairs in 1756; A Defcription of the Grotto of Antiparos s 


A Review of a Philofophical Enquiry into the Origin of our: 


Ideas of the Sublime and Beaotiful; The Lives of Lord oy 


broke, and Archdeacon Parnell, by Dr. Goldfmith; The Life © 


of Father Paul Sarpi ; The Life of Dr. Eachard Fragment of 
a Copy of Verfes to Lord March, &c. with Notes Variorum, 
fuppofed to be written by B. Thornton ; An Infpeétor, N°66666, 
by the fame; Hilftory of the moft amazing and fagacious Eng- 
lith Dog, written by himfelf; An Introduétion to the. Theory 


of the Human Mind, by J. Uther, author of Clio; An Ode on — 


the Author’s Birth-Day, by Hawkins Brown; An Author to 


be Let, by R. Savage; Public Spirit, a Poem, by the fame; 





The Play-houfe, a Satire, by A. D ; Faction Difplayed, 
a Satire; The Tears.of Genius, an Ode, by J.T. An Ode 
to Simplicity, by the fame ; An Ode to Sympathy by the fame ; 
Sympathetic Blifs, an Ode to the Lark, and Simplicity, a Paf- 
toral, by the author of the Cave of Morar; the Character of 


Cellini; Prologues by Mr. Craddock, &c. 


This volume, though perhaps not equal to either of the for- ~ 
‘mer, contains feveral valuable productions. Mr. Thornton’s : 


Fragment with Notes Variorum is a piece of admirable humour, 


47+ Free and Impartial Remarks upon the Letters written by the 
late Right Honourable Philip Dormer Stanhope, Zar/ of Chet 
terfield, to bis Sin Philip Stanhope, Z/g. 4te. 15. 6d. Bew. 


In thefe Remarks, the author enquires into the morality of 
fome of his lordthip’s precepts, the juftnefs of his opinions, and 
the confiftency of his principles. . In general, he treats the noble 
writer with fair argument, and /omerimes with: pleafantry. 
'Thofe who have perufed the Earl of Chefterfield’s Letters with 
impartiality, will probably admit that they are liable to the ob- 
jections contained in thefe Remarks; while, at the fame time, 
they will confider the greateft part of that epiftolary corre{pon- 
dence as one of the mott valuable publications of late years. 


48. A Prad@ical Effay on a Cement, and Artificial Stone, juftly fup> 
pofed to be that of the Grecks and Romans, Jatelpre-difcovered 
by Monf. Loriot. 80. 1s. Cadell. : 


The rapidity with which the Romans appear to have com- 
pleted their buildings, with the fmall ftones they ufed, have 
aX 
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afforded matter of fpeculation to fueceeding architedls, tés 
- fpeéting the nature’of the cement that they employed for bind- 
ing their materials, and which. could render their buildings fo 
durable. Moft of the Roman monuments remaining, if we 
except a fuperficial coating with which they are faced, are 
found to confift of nothing but pebbles and other fmall ftones, oris 

inally thrown together at random im caiffons, and bound with a 
Fed of mortar, which feems to have been thin enough to pene 
trate the fmalleft interftices, and fo form one folid whole. Of 
that kind this mortar was, M. Loriot certainly took the moft pros — 
per method for difcovering. He examined almoft all the Roman 
monuments in Francé; he confidered all the materials which na- 
ture afforded in the places where they were erected ; he compared 
and combined all the .poffible local refources that could have 
been uled; and from the whole he was induced to conclude 
that the Romans employed no other materials than fuch as are 
made ufe of at this day, but that they had another method of 
mixing and ufing thofe materials. He afcribes the whole effec 
to their cement, which, from experiments he has tried, he fup- 
pofes to_haye been made by patting a certain proportion of 
powdered quick ‘lime to flacked lime, and kneading them to- 
gether. This mixture he has obferved-to confolidate almof 
as readily as metals in fufion, and to become a kind of inftan- 
taneous petrification. ‘This difcovery, which does great honour 
to M. Loriot’s ingenuity, is not only carious, but may be ren- 
dered of great advantage to the public. ; 


49- The Gentleman and Builders Director ; containing Plain and 
Familiar Inftru&ions for ere&ting every Kind of Building, ac 
cording to their refpeGive Claffes, as regulated by an A& of Pars 
liament, paffed the laft Sffiims, for. the better regulating of Build- 
ings, and more effeGually preventing Mifchiefy by Fire. By 
William Robinfon, E/. 8wvo. 1% 6d. Kearfly. 

The intention of this pamphlet is to commanicate a knowledge 
of the late act of parliament for the regulation of buildings, 
which, as being extremely prelix, and often perplexed, is very 
unfit to be confulted by workmen ;. who without fuch knowledge, 
however, may readily fall into: trefpaffes that lead to punifh- 
ment and forfeitures. This produétion feems well calculated for 
an{wering the purpofe, and cannot fail of being ufeful. 


50. Lhe Complete Floriff ; or the Lady and Gentleman's Recreation 
in the Flower-Garden. i2mo. 2s. Snagg. 


Some circumftances afford reafon to conjecture that this Florift 
derives his knowledge from books-which are now regarded as 
rather antiquated. In general, however, his direétions may be 
accompanied with faccefs, though he might have with-held his 
aftrological rales, without any ptejudice to his readers. 
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